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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The Lull 


OR the moment the international situation appears to 

be easier. There are good grounds for believing that 

the threatened summer crisis will not now materialize. 
There is still tension but, as we say of invalids, no news is 
good news: no further development is already a develop- 
ment to the good. Europe begins to breathe more freely : the 
question is how far this is genuine relief and no mere lull be- 
fore the final downpour. During the past five months the state 
of affairs might aptly have been described in the language of 
the weather bulletins. A more or less constant depression 
has been centred over Europe with occasional though very 
unreliable intervals of fine weather. Storm-clouds have 
gathered over-night and loomed alarmingly for several days 
only to break up later and to allow shafts of light to penetrate 
between the clouds. These rays of light may have been fitful 
and intermittent but they have existed. Two days ago we 
were treated to an apparently official assurance from Berlin 
that there would be no war over Danzig. It was a welcome 
message. But, once again, a doubt arises. Is it a genuine 
assertion or just another move in the game of Nervenschach 
(chess for the nerves) which has been played by those in 
charge of German propaganda, incidentally with far less 
skill and success than they fondly imagine? Bluff or rap- 
prochement—which is it? Were it mere bluff it would be a 
foolish move, for it will scarcely relax the vigilance of other 
countries which feel themselves threatened, or slow up their 
preparations for defence. But if it were genuine—and its 
sincerity guaranteed by further reasonableness—it might lay 
a modest foundation of security and confidence without which 
the relations between States cannot be restored to normal or 
useful co-operation be resumed. Germany remains at the 
centre of the problem. ‘*When France sneezes,’’ Metternich 
used to say, ‘‘the rest of Europe blows its nose.’’ When 
Germany coughs—so might we modernize the epigram—the 
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rest of Europe has a mild attack of bronchitis. And this sort 
of bronchial trouble is certainly not good for peace. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 


NEVITABLY our minds go back in retrospect a quarter 

of a century to the beginning of the World War. Here, 
in England, August the fourth, 1914, was the decisive, the 
fatal date. The appalling figures of that holocaust are all too 
familiar : nine hundred thousand dead from the British Em- 
pire, more than a million and a quarter of the French, close 
on three millions from the Central Powers—to say nothing of 
Russia, Italy, the United States and the others. These are 
figures which should be seared into the very brain of respon- 
sible leaders in the different European countries and give 
them a nightmare dread of that dirty and dangerous game of 
Power-politics which was the cause of the last war and would 
be the true cause of any war to-day. Of what a terrible after- 
math have we not been the startled, and almost helpless 
witnesses during the past twenty years? The horrors and 
devastation of the Bolshevist regime with its insidious efforts 
to break up the fabric of other States; counter-revolution, 
ruthless and intolerant in its national manner; war and havoc 
in Spain and China; violent atheism and persecution of the 
Church; and for the past few years a cynicism and brutality 
in international relationship beneath a propaganda camou- 
flage of hypocrisy and lies—all of which may well brand our 
present era in the eyes of the future historian as one of most 
degrading of modern history, and all of which are in some 
measure consequences of the World War. We were told that 
it was ‘‘the war to end war.’’ How false this has proved in 
the realization! It was to ‘‘make the world safe for de- 
mocracy’’ with the result that large areas of the world are now 
remarkably unsafe for any decent-minded Christian people. 
“‘They died that we might live’’—noble words as we read 
them or their German, Italian and French equivalent on 
flower-decked war memorials, and words which are not un- 
true though we may be sadly conscious of the cruel and 
futile manner in which their heroic legacy has been squan- 
dered. May this “‘silver’’ anniversary, with the renewed 
awareness it should bring of the folly, guilt and terrible con- 
sequences of the last war, serve as a grim warning to all those, 
whoever and wherever they may be, who think lightly of war 
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to-day! And may it blow like a clean and cutting wind 
through those super-heated kitchens of propaganda which 
prepare the foul brew of hatred and misunderstanding ! 


War Graves 


NE pleasing instance of co-operation which has con- 
OCRed undisturbed, is to be found in the work of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission and its corresponding 
bodies in other countries. On July 17th the Anglo-Italian 
Committee of the Commission met in London.  Field- 
Marshal Lord Cavan recalled that it had been said that their 
task was “‘to cover with beauty and consolation the human 
loss and destruction of four years of war’’: this quotation he 
considered to apply especially to the graves and memorials in 
Italy. Anyone who had seen, he continued, the British 
cemetery at Magnaboschi bright with flowers, and the glorious 
memorial at Asiago, the one in its simplicity, the other in its 
grandeur, could have but one thought, namely, that such 
beauty which two nations had created, could never be per- 
manently destroyed: the mutual respect and affection of the 
British and Italian peoples were enshrined there for ever. 
Marshal Cavaglia, replying for the Italians, paid a genuine 
tribute to the war-comradeship of Lord Cavan and to the un- 
wearied efforts of Lord Rennell ‘‘to build up friendship and 
understanding between our two countries,’’ and expressed 
the hope that co-operation in this restricted sphere might 
exercise elsewhere a beneficent influence. In a broadcast 
address the same evening Sir Fabian Ware referred to the 
melancholy fact which was mentioned to him by a foreign 
statesman that this remembrance of the dead was the only 
thing now left which brought the nations together in fellow- 
ship. Commenting upon a criticism of their work, namely, 
that they had recently met the Germans and were now enter- 
taining the Italians, and answering the question as to how 
they could sit round a table and pretend to be friends when 
there was so much international misunderstanding, he replied 
that there was no pretence at all. These foreign representa- 
tives were their friends, and had become their friends in 
working together for the common remembrance of the dead 
of the Great War—that mighty host of dead, all of whom, 
whatever their nationality, gave their lives for a cause which 
they held to be sacred. It is in ways such as this that the true 
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links which hold together the peoples of Europe show that 
they still have force in spite of storm and crisis. The work of 
the War Graves Commission unites for us two salutary 
thoughts, the memory of past sacrifices demanded by war and 
the hope that such demands will not again be made. 


News from the East 


ITH a certain decrease in the European tension comes 

y \ the news of an initial Anglo-Japanese Agreement with 
regard to the general situation in China. Recent incidents in 
Tientsin which were accorded undue publicity in the English 
Press, were no mere local issues but part of a wider problem 
which will require most careful handling if it is to be capable 
of any solution at all. The fact is that the Japanese have 
overreached themselves in China. They have won many 
victories, as was to be expected from their manifest superiority 
in equipment and munitions, but victory in the fuller sense 
still eludes their grasp. Their front is extended, their lines of 
communication awkwardly long and exposed to sporadic 
attacks : the Chinese are now entrenched in difficult positions 
which cannot be stormed except by strong forces and with 
considerable loss of life. Japanese official figures claim that 
nearly one million Chinese have been killed in battle between 
July, 1937, and May, 1939, and that their own losses amount 
to scarcely 60,000—a number improbable in theory and cer- 
tainly incorrect in fact. It is calculated though not from 
Japanese official sources, that the losses sustained in securing 
lines of communication have been almost as heavy as the 
actual wastage in battle. Whatever the Army might think 
about it, it appears that the Japanese Government would 
gladly bring the war in China to an end in as profitable a 
manner as possible. Japan has nothing to hope for from a 
continuance of the war. It cannot conquer and can scarcely 
expect to absorb China. It would be satisfied to retain some 
hold over North China through puppet administrations and 
to control this area economically by making it enter the yen 
bloc: it would further insist upon garrisoning Inner Mon- 
golia. The Japanese believe that the Chinese resistance has 
been stiffened by the existence of Concessions like those at 
Tientsin and Canton and International Settlements as at 
Shanghai and Amoy, and also by the support given to 
Chinese money by foreign powers. In the currency war in- 
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augurated in March, 1938, the Japanese have been distinctly 
unsuccessful. They then attempted to issue a new North 
China currency which should be linked to the yen. But the 
foreign trading communities have practised passive resistance 
against it and the local Chinese will boycott it as long as they 
can. Pressure upon Britain as the leading foreign power in 
China will, they hope, improve the situation. The memo- 
randum signed in Tokio by Sir Robert Craigie and the 
Foreign Minister of Japan (July 23rd) is said to recognize the 
right of the Japanese Army to take measures to protect its 
existence and security and to maintain public order in the 
occupied regions, and asserts that it is not British policy to 
encourage any activities which could embarrass the Japanese 
Army’s actions. The Japanese Army which has a will of its 
own and frequently does not see eye to eye with the home 
Government, is confident that the European situation will 
not permit Britain to defend her interests in the Far East with 


as much vigour as she would like. 


The Foreign Concessions 


HE peculiar position of Tientsin and other concessions 

in China calls for a brief note. In 1860 after the allied 
British and French armies had entered Pekin, conventions 
were signed which made Tientsin a treaty port and allowed 
for sites administered by foreigners outside the Chinese city. 
At present there are four such Concessions at Tientsin—the 
British, French, Italian and Japanese. The original British 
Concession was leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- 
ment but since then two other areas have been added to it, in 
1897 and in 1903: it now occupies some goo acres and is ad- 
ministered by an elected council. The French Concession 
dates from the same period, the smaller Italian area from 1901. 
Five other Powers formerly held concessions. Those of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary were taken over by China at her 
entry into the Great War on the side of the allies: the Rus- 
sian Concession came under Chinese administration in 1920 
and in a treaty signed in 1924 the Soviet relinquished all 
claim to it. The Belgian Concession was returned to China 
by a similar agreement in 1929. From 1860 the United States 
possessed property of the same character but this they never 
developed, with the result that they returned it to China in 
1896. The ethics of such concessions could no doubt be 
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argued, but it is clear that such a state of affairs supposes a 
Government scarcely able to develop its own natural re- 
sources. Evidently the establishment of these foreign-ruled 
areas has been of material advantage to the Chinese. Through 
their presence Tientsin has become the most prosperous com- 
mercial and industrial city in North China, and the develop- 
ment of coal mines together with the construction of railways 
has been largely due to such foreign influence. Nineteenth- 
century and twentieth-century conditions in the Far East are, 
however, very different. The existence of the Concessions was 
bound up with the policy of the Open Door in China which 
gave commercial opportunities to any nation which liked 
to take the necessary risks. The new order in Asia which Japan 
proposes to create will definitely shut that hitherto open door : 
the economic life of Northern China will be subordinated to 
Japanese purposes and needs. Whether they will succeed 
in imposing this new order and, in the event of success, to 
what extent and for how long they will be prepared to 
tolerate any continuance of the old order of Concessions— 
those are other questions. 


Palestine Disorders 


ROM the beginning THE MonTH expressed its doubts 

as to the advisability and even the justice of the Balfour 
Declaration and the subsequent Mandate for Palestine. In 
this matter its views were in evident harmony with those of 
the late Cardinal Bourne who, speaking at the National 
Catholic Congress of 1920 after a personal visit to the Holy 
Land, roundly condemned the project: the step proposed, 
he asserted, ‘‘is so tremendous in its import that, without the 
slightest anti-Jewish prejudice, men of every Christian nation 
are justified in asking what is the purpose, what is to be the 
outcome of so grave a political departure ?’’ What the out- 
come was to prove, we have now seen. For the past three 
years civil Government has ceased to function in Palestine : 
military measures have been taken, chiefly against the Arabs : 
there has been terrorism on either side, first among the Arabs 
but now practised with more devastating results by the Jews. 
The situation is acute and has been a boon for the foreign 
propagandist. The problem is further complicated owing to 
the gross ill-treatment of Jews in certain countries which has 
aroused a storm of indignation and emotion in their favour. 
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Such feelings must not, however, be used to cloud the real 
issues in Palestine. Two months ago, after the failure of the 
London Conference between Jews and Arabs to reach any 
agreement, the Government was obliged to impose a settle- 
ment which has been embodied in a White Paper. This 
solution is frankly a compromise and is based on the admis- 
sion that promises were made both to Jews and Arabs. As 
Mr. Stokes put it somewhat bluntly, we had carried out a 
double swindle. A compromise is wholly welcome to neither 
party but is always better than the possible alternative of 
nothing at all. Doubtless it was too much to expect that both 
parties would co-operate with enthusiasm to make the com- 
promise a workable one. But one has the right to object 
strongly when one party is doing all it can to render it un- 
workable from the start. The Colonial Secretary has felt 
himself obliged to take the serious step of stopping the regu- 
lar Jewish immigration into Palestine for six months because 
of the great number of illegal immigrants who have gone 
there in defiance of the existing regulations. Between April 
1st and May 24th the number of illegal immigrants was 1,300 : 
in the two months since this latter date patrols on land and 
sea have captured 3,507 more. There are probably another 
thousand who have slipped into the country in spite of the 
patrols, and in addition ‘‘some 4,000 intending illegal immi- 
grants are now in ships on the sea approaching the coast of 
Palestine and intending to force their way into the country.”’ 
With all due sympathy for the sorry plight of the Jews in 
many places to-day, this new state of affairs is intolerable. 
Forty per cent of these would-be immigrants were from 
Poland and Rumania, and were in no sense refugees 
from Nazi interference. Moreover—and such was Mr. 
MacDonald’s considered judgment—this is an organized 
movement to break the immigration law of Palestine for the 
sake of breaking that immigration law: it is an organized 
movement to try to smash the White Paper policy for 
the sake of smashing the White Paper policy. Such a 
challenge cannot be ignored : and, indeed, it is as ill-advised 
as it is impertinent. It will not help the position of the many 
Jewish refugees who have been given asylum in England and 
it may well intensify a spirit of anti-Semitism of which there 
is already no small evidence. The position is all the more 
serious because this challenge is organized by certain Jewish 
sections, and even condoned and encouraged by the Jewish 


Agency itself. 
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The South Tyrol 


HE startling news that the German inhabitants of the 

province of Bolzano, better known under its historic 
title of South Tyrol, are gradually to be transplanted either 
to some other part of Italy or to the Reich, will awaken feel- 
ings of indignation and profound regret. This measure 
which, if carried through, will scatter one of the finest peasan- 
tries in Europe, industrious, courageous and with deep and 
fervent Catholic traditions, is bound to be resented bitterly 
by the German people who, in the south at least, were always 
far more interested in the recovery of the Tyrolese than of 
their Sudeten brethren in Bohemia. Well, it may be said, 
they will now recover them. But Boden and Volk, the land 
and its people are not so easily separated when they have 
been associated for more than a thousand years. Once known 
merely as the Land in the Mountains, this region took its 
name from the Counts of Tyrol who succeeded the House of 
Andech (in 1248) as rulers of the hills and valleys to north 
and south of the Brenner pass. A little more than a century 
afterwards it came into the power of the Habsburgs and be- 
came eventually part of the Austrian Empire. Under the 
Imperial regime Innsbruck, north of the Brenner, was the 
chief city : but for all that, the centre of gravity of Tyrolese 
life remained to the south of the pass. It was the strategic 
centre which could be invaded only across the Brenner or 
through the Pustertal, whereas the northern portion, with 
the plain of the Inn, was more exposed to attack. During 
the Napoleonic wars it was from the southern end that the 
peasants under their leader Andreas Hofer marched north- 
wards, three times to eject the combined French and Bavarian 
troops from Innsbruck and to chase them through the Kuf- 
stein gap into Bavaria. Hofer was finally captured, and shot 
at Mantua by order of Napoleon. His memory lives in the 
Tyrolese national hymn and in the rugged statue which looks 
down on Innsbruck from the Berg Isel, the scene of his triple 
victory over a soldiery immeasurably better equipped than 
his own peasant levies. His campaigns of 1809 are among the 
most romantic of all struggles for liberty and he remains the 
ideal figure of the local patriot. His inn in the Passeiertal— 
for he was the Wirt or innkeeper there—has become a symbol 
of liberty for the Tyrolese as is also Schloss Tirol, the castle 
perched high above Merano from whose masters the whole 
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country took its name. History moves onwards, we are in- 
formed, and has its essentially dynamic rhythm. But that 
such a sterling people should be made its victims can arouse 
no other sentiment than regret. 


Anglo-Portuguese Relations 

N these days of international uncertainty it is always 
} poten to welcome the genuine expression of continued 
friendship. During the Spanish War there were not want- 
ing voices in England which expressed doubts as to whether 
friendly Anglo-Portuguese relations would survive the war. 
On May 22nd, however, Dr. Salazar went out of his way to 
affirm that the Portuguese alliance with Great Britain had 
stood the strain imposed on it during the struggle in Spain 
and in fact had re-emerged from that conflict stronger than 
ever before: the recent treaty between his own country and 
Franco’s Spain had created a ‘‘zone of true peace’’ in the 
Peninsula, and linked Britain’s oldest ally with a country 
which had always been Britain’s friend. Mr. Chamberlain 
in a letter of thanks assured Dr. Salazar that his clear state- 
ment of Portuguese policy ‘‘had been received with the 
warmest approval in this country and cannot but form a 
valuable contribution to the cause of world peace.’’ At a 
banquet on May 4th at the British Embassy in Lisbon, given 
by the Ambassador in honour of the President, General 
Carmona, the warmest greetings and good wishes were ex- 
changed. Consequently, the visit of the President to the 
Portuguese East African colony of Mozambique has a special 
significance which, under other circumstances, it might not 
have possessed, for it is to be followed, on the invitation of 
His Majesty, by a tour of the Union of South Africa. This 
evidence of friendliness between these two peoples makes 
cheerful reading : it should be of particular interest to Catho- 
lics because of the Catholic revival in Portugal and the 
increased enthusiasm among the Portuguese for missionary 


effort. 


The New Morality 


oe BITER DICTA”’ from the judicial and magisterial 

O) vent have long been recognized as a legitimate 
source of honest fun. A week seems incomplete without 
some cheerful court question as to who is Greta Garbo or 
what is a test-match. There are times, however, when the 
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mood of humour can change to one of indignation. Some 
recent remarks of a well-known London magistrate, Mr. 
Claud Mullins, were definitely offensive to Catholic ears. 
Passing sentence upon the parents of seven children who 
had been seriously neglected (July 18th) he went on to qualify 
as blasphemy ‘‘the widespread attitude to such births as 
these’ (Telegraph, July 19th): the attitude referred to turns 
out to be the belief that children are the gift of God and that 
interference with the natural consequences of marriage is 
wrong. ‘‘I have not heard of any attempt by the public 
assistance authorities or others to teach birth control to these 
people.’’ Religious opinion, he added, is one of the main 
causes to be blamed for ‘‘these horrors.’’ That children 
should be shamefully neglected is scandalous and, if you like, 
a horror: but the blame is to be sought not in the faithful- 
ness of parents to the natural and the moral law but in the 
iniquitous conditions under which many people still have to 
eke out an existence in this country of extreme wealth and 
vast resources. The situation can be righted by the granting 
of a family wage upon which Catholic social teaching insists 
or, at least as a temporary measure, by some system of family 
allowances. Remedies are indeed needed but they are not 
the remedies suggested by Mr. Mullins. 


Encouragement 

N a debate in the House of Commons (July 4th) Mr. 
| Patong Labour M.P. for West Stirling and Clack- 
mannan, declared very appropriately that ‘‘no good purpose 
is served nationally by crying ‘stinking fish’.’’ He was re- 
ferring to the great improvement in social conditions through- 
out the country when comparison is made with what obtained 
a century ago. ‘“‘It is less than a hundred years,’’ he stated, 
“‘since a sanitary report was made by Lord Playfair on 
Buckingham Palace, which, if it were published to-day, 
would result in a closing order being made.’’ Diseases such 
as scurvy, typhoid and smallpox have gone, he asserted, and 
‘people live fifteen years longer, on an average, than they 
did half a century ago.’’ Tangible evidence of improvement 
in the general health and physical fitness of the English 
people was lately afforded by the results of the medical 
examination of those called up for militia service. Of 55,000 
men between 20 and 21 no less than 82.9 per cent were passed 
as entirely fit: another 9.3 were adjudged fit except for some 
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minor disabilities not serious enough to prevent them from 
being accepted. Taken together, these two figures give a 
total of 92.2 per cent who are considered fit for service to-day. 
These were the statistics given by Mr. Chamberlain in a 
speech at Cardiff (Times, June 26th): the percentage an- 
nounced a few days previously by the Minister of Labour 
was very slightly higher, namely, 92.5. Mr. Brown went 
into fuller details. Of the 7.5 per cent not included in the first 
two grades, 4.9 belonged to Grade III, 7.e., might be em- 
ployed for certain duties in the Forces though not for full 
service, while only 2.6 of the total were dismissed as com- 
pletely unfit for any form of military service. These per- 
centages remained very uniform throughout the country. The 
North-Western counties had the smallest proportion of men 
in Grade I (80.3), the largest number in Grade II (11.2) anda 
small increase over the others in Grade IV. The Northern 
district tops the list for the first class (86.3) followed closely 
by the North-East. This testimony reveals a state of affairs 
among the younger generation, at least as regards physique 
and general fitness, which is very encouraging. And this 
feeling of gratification should further stimulate those in 
authority to tackle with vigour such problems as the dis- 
tressed areas, bad housing and undernourishment—in fact 
whatever social evils still clamour for a remedy—that the 
result may justify an even greater measure of encouragement. 


Catholic Summer Schools 

UGUST is the holiday month: it is also the month for 

Catholic Summer Schools. As far as England is con- 
cerned, these commence with that of the Social Guild at 
Oxford in the last days of July. It is partnered by the Cam- 
bridge Summer School that has now become a regular 
institution, and the present theme of which is that of ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Science.’’ This year two additional Schools will 
hold their meetings at Cambridge in the same week : the first 
is sponsored by the Catholic Psychological Society, the 
second will consist of a series of lectures and discussions on 
Russian problems. Exact dates and other particulars, in- 
cluding arrangements for residence and the names of lecturers, 
are given in the Catholic weekly papers. It cannot be too 
often stated of what value these Schools are to those who 
have, or feel that they ought to have, an interest in the vital 
questions which concern the Catholics of to-day. But lest 
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this seems too formidable an invitation, we may add that they 
_ provide pleasant company in attractive surroundings and that 

the discussion which arises from papers heard and lectures 
attended is almost a more important feature than the papers 
and lectures themselves. 


English as She is (or will be) Spoken 

HAT paragon among linguists, Sir Denison Ross, de- 

livered an inaugural address on July 21st to the foreign 
students attending the annual holiday course in English at 
University College. Among other advice he recommended 
them to tackle the crossword puzzles in The Times and to 
read the works of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. This, he main- 
tained, would give them something of ‘‘the neglected back- 
ground”’ of the study of English—the secret repertory, as it 
were, which fashioned the features of a language just as 
grammar and syntax formed its anatomy. Such acquaintance 
with the background demanded familiarity with proverbs, 
catch-phrases, contemporary slang and the daily life of the 
people whose language is in question. Admirable and very 
true advice though one might register alarm at its possible 
consequences. The crosswords of The Times are a good test 
of an Englishman’s familiarity with his own background but 
they ask a great deal of any non-Englishman. Some of us 
may have tried our hand at foreign puzzles of the kind but 
these will probably have been of the simpler variety with clues 
such as the following: 3 down: Author of ‘‘Mein Kampf”’ 
(6 letters); 16 across: what leans at Pisa (5 letters); and the 
like. We rarely picture ourselves dealing with a Polish 
word in thirteen letters with the following already filled : 
Rz..szcz...ki. Mr. Wodehouse’s books are excellent in their 
genre. But one might almost pardon the over-serious Euro- 
pean for imagining that the Drakes and Frobishers of yore 
have degenerated into the Woosters of to-day, and that only 
a long thin line of Jeeves’s stands between the Empire and 
dissolution. Besides, is it quite fair to those traditional text- 
books which—whatever their demerits in the learning of a 
language—have become a national heritage? Are we never 
more to hear of the pen of my uncle and the umbrella of my 
aunt, and the key to the garden door which is generally lost 
somewhere about exercise ten? Will future manuals contain 
instead sentences such as this: My uncle is a goof but the 
man next door is the cat’s whiskers. 
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THOUGHT’S EARLIEST PROBLEM 


ORE nonsense has been talked about the Greeks, I 

imagine, than of any other people. Serene and 

sunny pagans, limbed and torsoed like some of their 
own Statuary, their eyes lowered before no manner of strange 
gods, their brow unclouded by that awareness of ugliness and 
sin which Christianity was to introduce—this was the way 
they were idealized when it was still fashionable to be a classi- 
cist and no longer fashionable to be too emphatically Chris- 
tian. What a balance they were said to have! What instinc- 
tive feeling for right form and the golden mean! They were 
the people who had caught the supreme moment of human 
experience, untroubled by the standards and repressions of 
another world. For them the universe was a garden, not yet 
a vale of tears, and they moved in that garden with a dignity 
and assurance which have had few, if any, parallels. 

I have no desire to belittle the Greek achievement, more 
especially as it was the achievement of a relative handful of 
men in a few cities. But serene and sunny they were not: 
throughout their literature runs an undercurrent of fear and 
sadness, an air of melancholy broods over their thought of 
life and death. They were religious up to a point, although, 
to vary the metaphor, this point was not their strongest one : 
or rather, with some of them, there was an opposition between 
reverence for Nature’s Author and the Providence of the Uni- 
verse and their attitude towards the many deities of Olympus. 
Aristophanes was ranked as a conservative of the old school 
but, in spite of this, the gods appear in his comedies as stupid, 
and not infrequently as scurrilous and dishonest. Plato would 
have chased the whole company of the poets out of his ideal 
city for the very reason that they had invented and spread 
these unpleasant and unworthy stories about the gods. One 
is conscious, too, of wilder elements, of a savage and 
unbridled naturalism lurking behind the facade of official 
ritual and belief, which revealed itself in Dionysiac and 
Bacchic rites and was to flower later in the mystery cults of 
Isis, Cybele and Mithra. 

When reference is made to the Greeks, there are generally 
three periods in question. The first is legendary and heroic, 
the era of the Trojan War, immortalized in the Homeric Iliad 
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and Odyssey. The long and pointless siege of Troy is an 
excellent commentary on the foolishness of all war. Its only 
purpose to recover that beautiful but extremely dangerous 
lady, Helen: its end encompassed by the dirty device of the 
Trojan horse. The wily Odysseus, we are told, took ten 
years to think of it : a modern official of the Ogpu or Gestapo 
would have worked it out in under half an hour. Or we 
turn in thought to the golden fifth century B.c., certainly one 
of the great creative centuries in man’s record, which com- 
menced with the driving back under Athenian leadership of 
invasion from the East, which witnessed the development of 
Athens from tiny city to the centre of a maritime empire and 
the handing on of a legacy more priceless far, in stone and 
letters and in ideals, and which culminated finally in the cen- 
tury’s closing years with the political eclipse of the Athenians. 
Or lastly we may think of the widespread Greek civilization 
as it existed throughout the Eastern half of the Roman Em- 
pire shortly before, and for long after, the birth of Christ. It 
was Hellenistic rather than purely Greek, for it had absorbed 
many elements from the Nearer East. Conquered Greece had 
also taken captive her proud Roman conqueror and within a 
Roman mould and setting was fashioned that Greco-Roman 
culture so much of which was to be taken over in its turn, 
albeit transformed and quickened with a new spirit, by the 
Christian Church. 

Our debt to Greece, whether it be considered from its nar- 
rower or from its wider angle, would take long to analyse. 
But there is one department in which the indebtedness has 
always been acknowledged, though the Greek principles here 
have been slowly abandoned. It is the department of what 
is termed Philosophy. The word itself is a Greek one, and, 
dissected into its twin component portions, indicates a love 
of wisdom or, more generally, a love of knowledge. Philo- 
sophy in modern times has often ended in a denial of that 
knowledge of which etymologically it is the love, and in the 
cheerless conclusion that it is unattainable or merely subjec- 
tive or nothing but the practical reaction to his environment 
of the poor human creature, tragically conscious of his pro- 
found insecurity. In addition, it is couched in a linguaggio 
or terminology of its own that is unintelligible except to the 
initiated. For the earliest Greeks who used the expression, 
it had a wider meaning. In the narrative of Herodotus, the 
father of all later travellers’ tales, there is an interesting pas- 
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sage which tells of a visit paid by the Athenian Solon to the 
court of Croesus, the Lydian king. In an address of welcome 
Croesus recalls how he has heard much of the wisdom and 
the many journeys of his distinguished visitor and how, owing 
to his desire for knowledge and experience (diAocogéwrv) 
he has undertaken many a voyage for the purpose of learning 
what there was to be learnt (Qewpias évexev). |The know- 
ledge of which Croesus speaks is not scientific knowledge in 
the later sense, it is rather the knowledge, the experience that 
comes of travel, of contact with peoples other than one’s own 
folk, the vision of the customs and habits and manners of 
other men. 

In this early extract there are associated two expressions 
which were afterwards to be found in every language. The 
two expressions are those of “‘@iAocodéwy’’ and ‘‘ Oewpla”’ : 
the former was to become philosophy, the latter to indicate 
“‘theory,’’ the theoretical as distinguished from the practical. 
And indeed in this association can be found the note which 
differentiated what was to be philosophy from any other kind 
of scientific inquiry. The Greeks borrowed their more practi- 
cal sciences from the East : the elements of mathematics from 
Egypt, a simple system of mensuration and some astronomy 
from the Babylonians. What was to be philosophy was all 
their own, at least as far as Europe is in question. For it was 
concerned with knowledge for the very sake of knowledge, not 
because it was or might be useful, not because it would make 
their ships faster and more secure, the measurement of their 
fields more accurate, but simply because the thing was know- 
able, worth knowing and, therefore, capable of being found 
out. It was knowledge which might or might not—but, in 
so far as it was philosophic, would not—be turned to some 
practical purpose. Later, this ‘‘ Oewp/a’’ was to be still fur- 
ther cut adrift from the life of practical activity and to be the 
business of the man who had nothing to do with mundane 
affairs, the occupation of the man of leisure, the man detached, 
the spectator of human life who would survey that life sub 
specie aeternitatis. This was the Bios Oewpnrixos, the theoretic 
life, the highest human life, the privilege of one who seeks 
and grasps and contemplates the truth. 

Now everyone agrees that this quest for knowledge for its 
own sake, as far as Europe and the Greeks are concerned, 
took its rise early in the sixth century B.C. in a small town 
on the sea-shores of Asia Minor. The town was Miletus : the 
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names of these first searchers are also given, a trinity of them : 
Thales, Anaximander and Anaximenes. Something is known 
about them: a host of legends concerning Thales, that he 
was one of the seven wise men and incidentally absent-minded 
as philosophers are supposed to be, for it is narrated that one 
day he fell head-first into a well because of his habit of keep- 
ing his head up and gazing at the stars: one or two precious 
fragments from the hand of Anaximander : and the informa- 
tion that Anaximenes fought as an admiral in a naval battle. 
These scanty data are far less important than the question they 
asked themselves, a question which, once formulated, could 
never again be ignored. 

What—it will be demanded—was this question which ranks 
as the first query of philosophy, at least as far as our Western 
history is concerned? The average textbook for the story of 
thought has the passion for neatness which is characteristic 
of all such manuals. According to it, men grew interested 
first of all in the world round about them, put to one another 
and to themselves the sort of posers of which a young child 
never appears to tire, the ‘‘ What is that ?’’, the ‘‘Why ?”’ and 
the ‘‘What for?’’ They wondered what the world was made 
of, whence it derived. Later, when they were increasingly 
conscious of themselves as thinking beings, the centre of their 
inquiry was shifted inwards. Up to the present they had 
looked away and outwards from themselves, absorbed in what 
was to either side of them, taking themselves and their power 
of knowledge as something obvious and for granted. Now 
their gaze was turned towards their own potentialities. What 
was this knowledge they had thought themselves to possess ? 
What did it signify and what was involved in it? And, fur- 
ther, with the possibility of error and mistake went the allied 
problem of evil conduct. Ethics began to be connected with 
the thought of knowledge. Was it possible that morality 
could be established upon a scientific basis which should be 
more lasting and more assured than any authority conferred 
by personal preference or local custom and habit. 

These were the problems which, in the development of 
Greek, and consequently of Western, thought were associated 
with the name of Socrates. It was said of him that he brought 
philosophy down from heaven to earth. Truer would it be 
to claim that he brought it away from the consideration of 
the physical heavens and the universe to the study of man- 
kind as man, that is, as a knowing and acting being. Hard 
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upon his footsteps came Plato, who elaborated the first great 
synthesis of thought embracing, though not yet in technical 
divisions, most of what have since been recognized as the 
departments and problems of philosophy. 

Such an analysis is convenient and neat and even partly 
true. But for all that, it does not do adequate justice to the 
very earliest of Greek thinkers. The blame for this is not 
wholly that of the makers of textbooks: it goes farther back 
than any of them, in fact, to Aristotle himself. That great 
writer, musing in the first book of the Metaphysics on the 
achievement of previous thought—incidentally, with a fair 
share of that Greek indifference to historical accuracy—calmly 
asserted, in the first place, that these earliest ‘‘philosophers’’ 
considered matter to be the foundation of everything. Their 
object, he continued, was to discover some original substance 
out of which the world had evolved, and the manner in which 
this process had taken place. These three earliest thinkers 
we have already named : they were Thales, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, Ionians all, that is, citizens of the Ionian sea- 
coast colony of Miletus, in Asia Minor. For the first of them 
this original substance or Urstoff was simply water, for the 
last-named air or cloud or vapour, while Anaximander, the 
second, talked of an indeterminate and undefined something 
which should contain within itself either actually or in a poten- 
tial, virtual way the germs of all that was. Thus are they dis- 
missed by the distinguished master much as Leonardo might 
refer to the men who first scratched faces on prehistoric walls 
or Bramante to the architectural planning of the troglodytes. 

Now it is true that Thales did speak of water as the ground 
of everything, as did Anaximenes of air. Their language as 
it is reported—or rather as tradition has told of it, for there 
are only two small fragments which survive, both from 
Anaximander—is crude enough and primitive and of little 
interest except to those who like to delve into the beginnings 
of things. But a small lance can still be broken in their cause. 
They do not deserve to be termed ‘‘materialists,’’ though that 
is the label they sometimes receive. And—what is of far 
greater moment—the question they were vaguely formulating 
was not what the world was made of, or from what original 
basic element it had been derived, but something far more 
worthy of the name ‘“‘philosophy”’ : it was, in fact, the central 
problem that, with occasional lapses into scepticism or con- 
siderations of the merely practical life, was to run like a con- 
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necting thread throughout all Greek, and, for that matter, 
all serious thinking. 

But, first of all, is it fair to dub them ‘‘materialists’’ ? 
Would it be fair to call a man an atheist before he has had 
the honest chance of deciding between the two alternatives : 
God is and God is not? A materialist is one who will explain 
everything through the interplay and reaction of merely 
material elements, who excludes the non-material, the higher- 
than-material, the realm of mind and spirit and who will 
explain or explain away any such realm in material terms. 
These earliest thinkers had made as yet no distinction between 
Mind and Matter. Just as the popular belief endowed natural 
objects with a kind of life, so could Thales, for example, 
think of his primary substance as itself living, possessed of 
activity and power of motion without as yet making any dis- 
tinction between a moving force and whatever might be moved 
by it. Animism—so is this state of mind frequently described, 
a state which sees what we would call inanimate objects as 
endowed with life in a confused and still undifferentiated 
whole. Elsewhere, Aristotle reminds us that certain of the 
early lonians supposed that soul was extended throughout 
the universe and adds explicitly that Thales considered that 
the world was full of gods—an assertion which does not go 
well with the censure of materialism. It is interesting that 
slightly later writers, such as Parmenides and Heraclitus, who 
do not for the moment concern us, regard it as obvious that 
the evidence of our sense-experience, of vision, hearing and 
touch, for example, is misleading and even false—a position 
which a materialist would find it hard, logically at least, to 
tolerate. 

This is, however, of minor importance. What matters is 
to show that even these earliest thinkers were conscious of the 
main problem of Greek philosophy and that it is for this 
reason that they deserve to be rated as the first philosophers. 
For Plato and the Platonists the question is easy to formulate. 
Behind all this world of appearance with which we are in 
continual contact and which is marked by change and move- 
ment and instability, where things appear and disappear, are 
born and die, and everything is caught up in the swift and 
inevitable sweep of time, is there something stable and abiding 
which is at once a background against which this pageantry 
of continual change unfolds itself and an explanation of all 
the change and movement? It is the familiar distinction be- 
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tween a higher realm of Reality and Truth and this world of 
change and of sense experience which mirrors, in its neces- 
sarily imperfect and elusive manner, something of the reality 
of that upper sphere. Knowledge consists in the first place 
of an awareness of the higher realm, and develops with the 
ascent from traces, shadows and images of the real and true 
to the vision of Reality and Truth as they are in themselves. 
The genuine philosopher, Plato would have insisted, is 
haunted by the contrast between the objects perceived in this 
life and the qualities from above reflected in them, and which 
reveal what is beyond, ‘‘breaking through,’’ as they do, ‘‘the 
intervening shows of sense and summoning the beholder to 
wonder and to thought.’ It is the problem of what lies be- 
hind, and consequently of what gives reality and significance 
to this world of ours. 

Now is it possible to apply this distinction, as vaguely and 
obscurely as you please, to the earliest Greek thinkers? I 
feel that we can. But first some reference should be made to 
the double antithesis well known to the Greek mind. “ Ta 
dvta,” 1.€., the objects which are supremely real, which are 
permanent and eternal, are contrasted now with “ra 
yeyvoueva,” i.e., whatever begins to exist, continues to exist 
for a span of time and eventually ceases to be, and now with 
“ra gdawopeva,” that is, the things which manifest them- 
selves, which appear to us. The former opposition lies be- 
tween that which exists in its own right (for Plato the Ideal 
Forms; for Christian thinking, God) and everything else 
which is contingent, 7t.e., which does not exist necessarily 
nor from its own nature, but dependently upon some other 
principle, existing in and of itself. Every being which com- 
mences to have existence and a name, is dependent for that 
measure of existence upon another and a superior Being who 
IS by and from Himself : or, put in more concrete and familiar 
language, every creature begins to be and is because of God. 

Now I do not pretend that the earliest Ionians have said any 
of this explicitly. As far as their expressions go, they refer 
more obviously, in one sense, to the ingredients of the pud- 
ding than to the cook. In other words, it is easy enough in 
the light of subsequent developments to imagine that they 
were dealing with a ‘‘material’’ cause. For Thales it is water 
that underlies everything which is manifest in the world : for 
Anaximenes it is air. They were natural elements to think 
of : for water can be solidified to ice and rarefied to steam or 
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cloud, and air or vapour will take the form of any vessel that 
contains it. But already they are something more than the 
mere stuff out of which the world is made. Everything else 
appears and disappears, is born and dies, begins and ends: 
what remains permanent, that which IS as distinct from that 
which just appears and later vanishes, is this background of 
reality. Conceived it is under the material form or symbol 
of water or of air: but the deeper problem is already latent. 

The use of the terms ‘‘appears’’ and ‘‘disappears’’ brings 
us at once to the second antithesis between ‘‘ ra dvra’’ and 
“ra pawopeva.” The word ‘‘ dawepueva’’ comes from the 
verb ‘‘ gdaivew”’ or ‘* daiverOa,’’ the root meaning of which 
is to show, to manifest, and, taken reflexively or in the middle 
mood, to show oneself, to appear. In modern English the 
word has come to be phenomena, though not without a cer- 
tain change of meaning. ‘‘ Pawoueva ”’ are the things which 
show themselves to us by means of our senses: they are what 
we see, hear and touch, in a word, what we perceive. This 
is the special mark of visible, tangible objects: they reveal 
themselves, they appear and disappear. And this is true 
throughout: they appear some-where, one might say some- 
whence: and they disappear some-whither. Already there 
is a feeling that something is behind them from which they 
emerge into existence and to which they return. They sup- 
pose a background which will one day be sufficiently clear 
to reveal a Creator. 

But in this notion of appearance there lurks another idea, 
that of something superficial, untrustworthy or even false. 
It is no chance connexion, and it is found in languages both 
ancient and modern. In English it is the contrast between 
that which is and what seems or appears to be, or in the op- 
position of the terms Appearance and Reality. In German 
what appears is what erscheint but Schein means semblance, 
make-believe where there are no real reasons for believing. 
In Latin and Greek there is the same distinction : ‘‘Esse quam 


videri . . .’’ “‘Be rather than just seem [which practically 
means ‘‘pretend’’] to be’’; or the Greek gulf between ‘‘ évta’”’ 
and ‘‘ dawoyeva .”’ This does not mean that the earliest 


Greeks or, for that matter, any Greeks at all, thought in the 
terms of modern Idealism. They were too young, too realistic, 
too sensible for that. They never pretended that the world 
in which they lived, with which they were in contact through 
their senses, was an unreal world, that it did not exist much 
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in the manner in which they were able to apprehend it. They 
did consider, however, that the reality it enjoyed was a second- 
class reality and needed for its explanation some fuller and 
more permanent reality behind it. In one sense the world 
was perfectly real for them: it was certainly no figment of 
the imagination, it did exist and much as men perceived it to 
exist. But everything within it was so unstable, came, grew, 
developed, aged and finally disappeared. Change everywhere, 
nowhere permanence except in the background against which 
the cosmic process unrolled itself like some vast pageantry 
of motion. Granted that the earliest Greeks spoke of this 
further reality in material terms, as of some element from 
which they considered the universe to have evolved. But this 
element was more than the mere stuff owt of which things 
were composed, it was already the mysterious beyond which 
remained while all else appeared, very soon again to vanish. 

It is possible to bring out this distinction clearly in the 
case of slightly later philosophers such as Parmenides (c. 520 
—440 B.C.), and Heraclitus (c. 535—475 B.c.), though these 
are still ranked with the primitives. Of them something may 
be said in a later article. For the present it will be sufficient 
to conclude with a brief glance at the two fragments which 
have been preserved from the writings of Anaximander. The 
first of them (the original is given below)’ may be rendered 
as follows: ‘‘That from which things take their rise is also 
that into which they recede on account of necessity : for they 
pay to one another penalty and retribution because of their 
injustice according to the ordinance of time.’’ The meaning 
is not evident, and the second part in particular would need 
careful interpretation. But what does seem clear is that it is 
not a question of the material of which things have been com- 
posed. It states simply that the ‘‘Whence’’ and the 
‘“‘Whither’’ of things is one and the same: they emerge from 
a mysterious background and, when they disappear, it is once 
more into that same background. In other words, this world 
is to be explained by the existence behind it of another realm 
more lasting and more abiding. 

One is tempted to read into the second portion of the frag- 
ment the Greek sensitiveness to change and instability both 
in nature and in human affairs. In nature a continual change 
is observable : it is no haphazard, casual phenomenon, but a 
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regular recurrence. Night follows day, the seasons tread upon 
each other’s heels in a constantly repeated cycle: storm pre- 
cedes the calm soon to be disturbed by a second tempest : 
death alternates with life as do health with sickness, honour 
with dishonour, victory with defeat. Each phase of nature 
and every stage of man’s experience seem to do injustice to 
the others if they endure too long. A summer which lasts is 
unfair, unjust to the autumn that is hurrying after it to take 
its place: life does wrong to death when it tarries beyond the 
due limit, and disease is at hand to take vengeance upon too 
protracted a spell of robust health. There is a natural neces- 
sity or law by which each phase or manifestation has its 
allotted time ; that time over, it must go whence it came. Life’s 
and indeed nature’s recurrent rhythm is that of a coming into 
being from the realm beyond and a return again to that same 
realm. We are reminded of a similar rhythm or necessity 
which is frequently made the theme of Greek tragedies. A 
man has sinned against the gods or against Fate : he has gone 
too far, done what it is not permitted to man to do, asserted 
himself unduly. The result is that the heavy hand of Fate 
descends upon the culprit or his descendants because he has 
transgressed the golden mean to which all mortals must con- 
form. ‘‘iSpis,’’ or self-assertion, meant that the balance had 
to be restored, the injustice requited : for the tragedians this 
was a familiar subject. 

The second of these fragments needs only a few words of 
commentary. ‘‘The principle [or beginning or ground] of 
things is the Infinite, the Undetermined.’’* The word 
“‘apyn’’ was later to become a technical term : here it is more 
naturally ‘‘that from which things come.’’ And this is— 
preferably—not the Infinite but the Undefined, that has the 
form or nature of no particular thing but is the vast reservoir 
of being out of which all ‘‘things,’’ in the stricter sense, have 
their being. It is @—evpov, without limit and without form, 
the ground of things, the necessary background to this uni- 
verse of change and movement and succession. Once again 
we seem to feel the distinction which we have discussed. Two 
fragments may appear a slender foundation upon which to 
rear a theory. But in this case the feat of architecture may 
claim to be justified, for it does nothing more than trace in the 
earliest thinkers among the Greeks that distinction and the 
outlook which is to be the main theme of their later writers. 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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NATURE NOTES 


V 
THE WANDERER 


ESOLATION keened in rusty barbed wire. Scrawny 

grass ran before it, this way, that way, the blades 

grey like people fleeing in panic from some awful 
fate. Landward-streaming scrub of saltburnt elder and sallow 
creaked and lashed. Snow like white grit hissed in bare hedge- 
rows and pattered on kale leaves, thrown out for grass-starved 
cattle, and now frozen to the earth and furred with rime. On 
the low cliff by Bluenose, the white grit raced gleefully, 
stinging the living and the dead alike with its tiny, multi- 
pointed whip and scurrying along the top of the ruined stone- 
wall in a spume-like flurry. Dead teazles swayed and rattled 
before it; their prickly brown heads huddled together as if 
for comfort, but the searing wind wrenched them apart and 
set them tingling and shivering again. Yellow-grey cloud- 
packs pressed lower, looming out of the horizon north of 
Gorell Spit and covering land and sea with a baleful, ghostly 
light. 

Down in the estuary curlews wailed across the frozen flats, 
and far ahead of the wild tide, a vast flock of them beat in 
on arched, sprung wings to take refuge on the marsh, im- 
pregnable against the swiftest running sea. Hundreds of 
oyster-catchers awoke from dozing with long, orange bills 
tucked under wings, and flighted in beyond the frozen tide- 
Margins, uttering sweet, ringing cries. 

A few dunlins wandered along the tide-margins near the 
sea-pies. The cold seemed to have numbed them : they ‘moved 
disconsolately, picking their way with care. There was little 
for their gleaning. The ripplemarks were like iron corruga- 
tions: the sand was hard as the earth of inland fields, and 
glazed with ice, for each receding tide-fringe had frozen as 
it ebbed seaward. The approaching tide would push and 
crumple the brittle ice, making it tinkle and splutter glassily, 
and leave a still wider margin of ice to mark high water. 

Slow and solemn, four cormorants beat up-channel low 
over the water. Sullen gulls roamed in or drifted with the 
flow. Far away towards the bar, a small pack of brent-geese 
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lingered on the banks, still feeding on half-frozen zostera 
weed. They retreated reluctantly before the flood, their black, 
angled necks bent and swinging as they gobbled eagerly. 
Then they too flew in to the saltings, small dark geese, stumpy 
in flight, ducklike, white-rumped, black-backed, with strong 
quick wings that had borne them out of Greenland. They 
cried their assertive, metallic double-note. The wail of cur- 
lews answered back. 

As the geese left the banks, a bird white and swift as the 
glass-hard wind descended out of the murk. On curved, 
winnowing wings, she swept across the estuary, like some 
awful symbol of the approaching storm. She was a Green- 
land falcon, and had come from the same land as many of the 
birds that cried on the flats. For a month she had ranged 
down the wild western coasts, not sojourning long on any 
shore before the bitterness of the winter drove her on again. 
She was powerful and relentless; her keen, efficient flight, 
her snow-white plumage, flecked here and there with small 
crescents of black that made the white more lovely, was redo- 
lent of the land whence she came, where to live was to be 
swift and unerring, where to falter was to perish. 

She sailed high above the pack of brent beating steadily in. 
The startled geese scattered as she mounted, but she had 
singled out her prey even before they saw her. With keen 
white wings curving back about her tail, so that she seemed 
wingless, she dived headlong, her yellow feet dangling ready 
for the kill. The goose dodged, his wings made nimble by 
terror. The falcon swept past him with a savage swish of 
air, mounted again swiftly, then once more made her savage 
stoop. But the wings of the goose had been fashioned in 
that arctic air in which the falcon moved. He dropped 
abruptly until he was scarcely a yard above the water and sped 
steadily away towards the shore. The falcon mounted again 
and swiftly followed, striving to make good the score of yards 
she had lost. 

Two men, black and sombre, hunched over the oars, rowed 
quickly up mid-channel. They paused to watch the birds pass 
into the hazy distance, the one becoming small as a black- 
bird, the other a great white swift with twinkling wings, who 
presently vanished, and the men rowed on again. They did 
not see the goose seek refuge in a naked grove of elders and 
sallows far away at the mouth of the little stream which : 
emptied its hill-waters into the larger river. 
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For a long time, half an hour, the gander remained im- 
mobile under the sallow scrub, fear in his black eye, his long 
neck snaking nervously over the ground every now and then, 
while the falcon lingered, resting on her wings, shifting in 
the wind which would soon be too fierce to be ridden. Then 
suddenly, disturbed by the strain and the unaccustomed lone- 
liness, the brent impulsively quitted his refuge and headed 
straight for the estuary and the company of his fellows. The 
watchful falcon dropped two thousand feet, falling down- 
wind, and in a devastating curve, closed on him. 

The noise of the impact was as the driving of a giant fist 
into giant palm. Biack back ripped open by the sickle claws, 
the brent collapsed, bounced, and lay still. The falcon swept 
up again, circled widely round as if surveying her handiwork, 
then swooped down. 

She stood on her kill and fastidiously began to pluck the 
feathers of the belly. Intense, hostile pools, the colour of 
the gleaming peat-stained waters of some moorland tarn, her 
proud eyes stared out across the common. She had seen and 


she had killed. The slain nourished the living. 
Stert. 


VI 
MUSIC IN THE ESTUARY 


Envenomed by a stiffening wind out of the Irish sea, the 
white van of the tide broke over the distant sandbanks. A 
mile out the moon-thralled sea swayed, and in the muddy 
gutters the water began to move insidiously, stealthily. With 
roving eye a gull drifted listlessly up the main channel. 
Others came beating in steadily on sprung, easy wings, some 
silent, some screaming and wailing, complaining that the tide 
had interrupted their drowsing. The cries changed to rapid 
resentful muttering, quoac quoac quoc, which, being inter- 
preted, means, Man, Man. They were like peevish barnfowls. 

The tide raced swiftly and, as it reached each bank and spit, 
fresh groups of birds came beating in to take refuge on the 
little string of rocky aits, until they could hasten back: the 
tide meant food, but first it drove the birds away from the 
table in order to set the meal its retreat would uncover. 

Of this the incoming waders seemed unappreciative, for 
they all conversed vehemently as they came swinging and bob- 
bing in. Flock after flock appeared out of the western haze 
and settled on one or other of the rocks; they came here tide 
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after tide, autumn after autumn, to wait amongst the 
dishevelled weed and the bladderwrack. Dunlin came first, 
that had nested on the high ridge of the Pennines, sometimes 
in groups of a score, more often in flocks of several hundred, 
wheeling round as if uncertain whether to settle, flashing sil- 
ver as they turned with a precision that could only be called 
baffling, however trite the word. It was wonderful, too, how 
they manoeuvred with such skill and unanimity : was it some 
subtle flock-spirit or simply that one bird acted as leader and 
the rest reacted to his intentions with a nimbleness far beyond 
the ability of man? They swept past with a rustle of wings 
and alighted, their ranks already teeming: the dunlin is the 
commonest bird of the shore—the starling of the mudflats. 

Redshank followed them. They looked black and white 
in the slanting sun, though their upper plumage was really 
a greyish-brown, the colour of ashes. Tue-ee, tu-ee, they 
lamented, in tones they must surely have acquired from some 
mussel-gatherer hastening across the sands. They would not 
settle, but bobbed off shoreward in swift, slanting, erratic 
flight, yelping and scolding. They had lost the gentler man- 
ners of the moor, when they danced in the air above their 
mates and trilled tchu, tchu, which meant, of course, To you, 
to you. The voice of the redshank is the voice of the dark 
estuary waters; half-keening, half-defiant, it has something 
of the wind and the salt in it; it is the embodiment of the 
melancholy spirit of the gutters and the hazy gores. 

The aits were rapidly growing congested now as the tide 
closed in on them. Cobby, demure ringed-plover dabbled 
about in the bladderwrack until the water drove them in to 
huddle morosely. Sanderling mingled with them, already 
in winter grey. Less than the span of a man’s hand in length, 
they had journeyed four thousand miles from the bleak 
Siberian tundra, with its brief and precious flowers, and their 
young had preceded them unguided in August, when scarcely 
six weeks old. In April we watch the swallows flickering along 
the cliffs and marvel idly at the power of their wings that 
have borne them out of Africa; but few of us are aware of 
those other adventurers which cover mighty distances across 
the world and back again, to flee the winter-death of the north. 

Neat grey plover bobbed in and jostled for room with their 
cousins, uttering as they dropped a liquid too-luie of greet- 
ing, one of the loveliest notes of the estuary. Though now 
to distinguish note from beautiful note in all that ringing 
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chorus was like pulling flower from flower : the liquid whistle 
of grey plover ; the bark of tall godwit standing in the water, 
and purr of innumerable dunlin ; the sweet ringing inquiring 
cour-lee of approaching curlew ; the clear undertone of dumpy 
knot, knut, knut, which had been a churring twitter when first 
they arrived ; the ringing music of oyster-catchers, handsome 
and clannish. In discord came the peevish noise of gulls 
drifting disconsolately about the swirling waters. Through 
the long hours the chorus rose and fell, an intertwined trill. 
By now thousands of birds had taken refuge on the rocks. 

Dim and vague like memories, boats passed far off in the 
sea-haze. Leaning back like a consequential little man with 
chest thrust out, a tug waddled up-channel. Its assertive voice 
punched out and echoed across the soundboard of the waters. 
The autumn afternoon lost its mellowness and a chill crept 
into the salt air. The sun plunged into the sea, sending out 
a long glimmering avenue of gold. Higher than the rest, a 
church steeple glinted a while after all the other roofs of the 
distant town had resumed their habitual drabness. The ten- 
der blue sky, wisped with roseate, pastelled striations that 
radiated out of the south-west, took on a cool, almost liquid 
hue of sea-green, as if the tide had stained it. 

As the sun disappeared, there came the ebb. The oyster- 
catchers were the first to move off to make the most of it. They 
would follow the receding tide out inch by inch along the 
shore. Slowly the first gleaming banks appeared. The sea- 
pies raced out after molluscs, and uttered eager cries of kleep 
kleep as they competed with whimbrel and knots that scurried 
on twinkling, delicate legs. The estuary was food-happy once 
more. The aits of rock, grown bigger now, were deserted. 
Life came and went with the restless tide. 

Between shore and aits, gulls kneaded the sand of empty 
runnels to attract burrowing worms to the surface. They 
enjoyed jigging up and down and gazed contentedly about 
them as if proud of such astuteness. Other gulls, herringers, 
with strident voices calling hoh hoh hoh, indulging in some 
huge joke—which would assuredly not be at their own ex- 
pense—wheeled about the shore, then dived urgently down 
after the cockles they were trying to smash. Ever with an eye 
to the main chance, a carrion crow awaited his opportunity, 
but, when he took it, to his discomfort found the gulls too 
ready to unite in indignation at his trespass. On deceptively 
leisured wings a lesser black-backed gull came beating down 
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towards the banks, a slim image of his ferocious cousin, the 
corpse-eater, whose wings span five feet and whose yellow 
hooked beak and cruel, red-rimmed eyes are more those of a 
hawk than a bird of the sea. 

The sunset frieze faded before the jealous sea-haze. Long 
mauve-grey shoals hung high in the west like vessels at a 
harbour-bar. The first lights appeared in port. Buoys winked 
and heeled landward. From far and near came eager, liquid 
cries which would be lovelier still when darkness descended 
and made all sounds more romantic. Music alone could in- 
terpret the thrilling cries of the estuary—a delicate, liquid- 
golden music it would have to be—for some of the cries are 
like sudden spurts of crystal water through which the sun 
is shining: the music, it might be, of a Lalo or a Delius. 

Mostyn. 


ALAN JENKINS. 





Death's Guerdon 


LIVE, our love’s full orb had haply waned, 
Earth’s dross still mingling with its lustrous gold, 

Our deep-stirred hearts perchance in time had shoaled, 
His, wearied with my weakness, yea, or pained 
With over-human homage; mine, profaned 

By facile friendships, lightly hot or cold, 

To less austere ideals; manifold 
The fates that sever life with life enchained. 


But now, my love need never dread excess, 
His dear perfection so in God is lost; 

No change in me can make him love me less 
Who loves me for the priceless Blood I cost; 

His worth absorbing mine unworthiness, 
Our pure affection never can be crost. 


J.K. 
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CARDINAL CONSALVI AND 
ENGLAND 


HE career of Cardinal Consalvi (1757—1824), who 

has been compared with the present Pope, has a 

special interest for English Catholics, since there is 
discernible throughout the whole of his life an underlying and 
practically continuous English motif. From 1771 to 1776 
Consalvi attended the seminary at Frascati where he came 
under the powerful influence of the Cardinal Duke of York, 
who later wished to give him a canonry in St. Peter’s, which 
he did not want, and which the Pope wanted for someone else. 
The episode, which is fully related in his ‘‘Memoires,”’ ‘‘gives 
the atmosphere of the time and place,’’ says one writer, ‘‘and 
is the perfection of serious comedy.’’ Shortly after his ap- 
pointment by Pius VII to the position of Secretary of State 
and his elevation to the cardinalate in 1800, we find the inde- 
fatigable Sir John Hippisley at Brighton hastening to inform 
Castlereagh that ‘‘he is a very gentlemanly liberal man and I 
have been on intimate habits with him for many years.’’ * 

In 1814 he visited England in his full character as a Car- 
dinal and as a representative of the Holy See. As a diplo- 
matic mission it was not really of great importance. Such 
significance as it has resides chiefly in the fact that he was 
the first Cardinal to be received in this country openly since 
the time of Elizabeth. 

When the English College was restored after the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic wars, Consalvi provisionally accepted the 
duties, though not the title, of Cardinal Protector. He as- 
sisted personally at the meetings of its superiors and attended 
to all its details, according to Cardinal Wiseman.’ 

In a dispatch to Castlereagh, dated April 7, 1820, we find 
at the end a request to turn over the leaf. When this is done 
we see a confidential communication which indicates that the 
Cardinal played a part in the affair between George IV and 
Queen Caroline. It reads: ‘‘L’illustre personne qui se trouve 
a Rome va nous quitter dans deux jours pour s’en aller a 
Pesaro. Elle dit qu’aprés une courte demeure 4 Pesaro, on 


1‘*Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh,”’ xii, 384. 
2 ‘*Recollections of Four Popes.’’ 
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partira pour l’Angleterre. Plusieurs personnes disent qu’elle 
le dit pour en tirer profit, mais qu’elle ne le fera pas. Elle 
est furieuse contre moi, parceque je suis resté ferme dans le 
parti pris, et je n’ai voulu céder méme a de menaces de ven- 


99 1 


geance. 
In the famous interview with Leo XII in 1824, when he 


outlined what the future policy of the Church should be, 
Consalvi said :‘‘In London I worked incessantly for the Eman- 
cipation of the English Catholics. The Duchess of Devon- 
shire has since helped me with different Cabinets and with 
King George. The matter proceeds slowly; but if you live 
you will see Emancipation.’’* Both the Pope and the Car- 
dinal died shortly after this interview, the memory of which 
became legendary. Artaud was the first to obtain the gist 
of the conversation from the Duke of Laval, to whom Consalvi 
had spoken of it. Subsequently he had the report supple- 
mented partly by the Cardinal himself, partly by the Pope, 
and partly by the Duchess of Devonshire. Five days before 
the Cardinal’s death George IV wrote to him from Carlton 
House expressing the hope that the wise principles followed 
by him during his administration would always guide the 
Court of Rome, ‘‘et puisse Votre santé vous permettre long- 
tems d’y concourrir par vos Conseils.’’ 

In his will we find the following items: two portraits of 
the King of England are to be given to, respectively, the 
Capuchins of Monte Cavallo, and to the Monastery of the 
Child Jesus. A number of small gifts and tokens were to be 
sent to the Countess of Albany, Countess Sandwich, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Lady Matilda Ward, among 
others. 

The Cardinal’s wide circle of acquaintance included Lin- 
gard, Bishop Poynter, Dr. Gradwell, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, Charles Butler, and more impor- 
tant historically, George IV and Castlereagh. His friendship 
with Castlereagh did not please Daniel O’Connell who, at the 
height of the alarm in Ireland over the vexed matter of the 
Veto, spoke at an Aggregate Meeting in 1815 of ‘‘Consalvi 
the Italian [who] betrayed or sold our Church to the British 
Minister at Vienna. Indeed, the exact amount of his price 
is stated to be eleven thousand guineas. Though a Cardinal, 
this man is not a priest. He is a secular Cardinal, just fit 


1 **Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh,” xii, 239. 
2 Nielsen, ‘‘History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century,” ii, 11 (Lon- 
don, 1906) and Artaud, ‘‘Histoire du Pape Leon XII’’ (Paris, 1843). 
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for any bargain and sale; right glad, I presume, to have so 
good a thing to sell as the religion of Ireland.’’ O’Connell 
then proceeded to beard a few more lions; the odious, the 
stupid Quarantotti, Cardinal Litta, and the Pope himself, who 
are all, of course, foreigners. He concluded with an attack 
upon Milner for his change of front over the Veto question. 

There is an interesting contrast here in the reasons which 
led Napoleon and O’Connell to fear the Papal Secretary of 
State. The Liberator saw a man animated only by political 
ambition; more concerned about the Papal territories than 
the Faith of a nation which had sacrificed much to preserve 
its Faith. When the Emperor saw Consalvi for the last time 
outside an inn at Fréjus, on his way to Elba, he remarked 
to Field-Marshal von Keller, who accompanied him, and who 
wished to know his opinion of the churchman : ‘‘He is a man 
who does not wish to appear to be a priest but he is more 
of a priest than all the rest of them.’’ * 

The so-called Genoese Letter of Monsignor Quarantotti was 
largely influenced by the conversation which took place at 
Vienna between Castlereagh and Consalvi. Specimens of 
oaths which Catholics could take were provided and a limited 
right of veto, it was suggested, would be tolerated by the 
Holy See. These oaths are published in the form of an appen- 
dix to the second volume of Ward’s ‘‘Eve of Catholic Eman- 
cipation.’’ One of these was the same as had been accepted 
by the French Government on the signing of the Concordat 
of 1801. 

Consalvi further intimated that the Holy See would be will- 
ing to accept the commissions provided for in Canning’s Bill 
of 1813, composed of five English Catholic peers for England, 
five Irish Catholic peers for Ireland, to certify that all candi- 
dates proposed for English and Irish sees were loyal men. 
Even independently of such a commission the Cardinal was 
willing that before any election took place the Holy See should 
consult His Majesty’s Ministry. If any candidate was not 
approved by the government he would not be made a bishop. 
To the Exequatur provision, however, he remained firmly op- 
posed. Although the government was then most friendly in 
its relations with the Holy Father, he explained, there was no 
guarantee that such relations would be maintained by future 
ministries. 

Owing to the determined Irish opposition Canning’s Bill 


1 Nielsen, I, p. 338. He gives Bartholdy as his authority. 
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was not carried through, and the great achievement of 1829 
falls outside Consalvi’s career. It may be noted that Daniel 
O’Connell, who showed himself on this occasion such a deter- 
mined opponent of the Veto was prepared to accept it later, 
since he actually put forward a plan of a like kind in 1821.’ 

After the Reformation settlement the legal fiction that the 
Pope was a non-existent person and the State of Rome a non- 
existent one was always proving awkward to our statesmen 
who were inconveniently aware of the existence of both. When 
the Stuart cause was quite lost, there was no longer any 
sense in regarding Catholics as Jacobites and plotters against 
Church and State. For almost half a century before Emanci- 
pation the more reasonable and realistic politicians tried to 
break down the illogical policy of England towards the Holy 
See. The strategic importance of the Mediterranean during 
the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic wars caused the British 
Government to seek some private means of communication 
with the Pope, for the Mediterranean ports which were of such 
vital importance to the British Navy, were situated in the 
Ecclesiastical States. An attempt was even made to make an 
active ally of the Pope and to win his permission to raise 
recruits for the Allied Army in his dominions.’ 

Why not maintain open relations with the Pope ? The ques- 
tion recurs frequently in the correspondence of the period. 
From 1792 to 1796 Sir John Hippisley, M.P., acted as Pitt’s 
unofficial agent in Rome, and from 1793 to 1801 there was 
actually an unofficial envoy of the Pope resident in London 
—Mer. (later Cardinal) Erskine. 

‘*The Court of Rome has long been pressing us to send there 
some accredited Minister,’’ wrote Lord Grenville to the Duke 
of Portland in 1795, ‘‘but the doing this is liable to objection 
from old prejudices which are better allowed to die away 
gradually.’’ <A typical view.’ Sir Gilbert Elliot, Viceroy of 
Corsica from 1794 to 1796, feels that Hippisley is rather tire- 
some in his enthusiastic efforts to open up a permanent and 
acknowledged medium of communication between the two 
Courts. Rome, in his opinion, was getting excited over casual 
courtesies and mere odds and ends of polite conversation which 
really amounted to nothing.* Edward Cooke, during his resi- 


1 See R. Fleming, ‘‘The Catholic Veto,’’ pp. 62—64. 

2 F.O. 43, I. Foreign Office papers preserved at the Public Record Office, 
London, Letter from Lord Grenville to the Hon. Frederick North. 

8 Hist. MSS. Comm. Dropmore Papers, III, p. 145. 

4 ‘Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot,’ Vol. II, particularly the appendix. 
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dence in Rome in 1815, arranged with Cardinal Pacca that the 
Papal See should enter into communication with the British 
Government “‘by regular agents residing at each Court acting 
under secret or public appointments.’’* Lord Burghersh 
hoped to increase the importance of his mission at Florence 
by taking charge of some such duty, which he claimed was an 
urgent necessity. ‘‘It is of the utmost importance that a legal 
channel of communication with the Pope’s Government should 
be provided,’”’ he writes. ‘‘From want of it every Jacobin, 
every knave or fool speaks for the name of England and is 
attended to.’’* This opinion he gave in a letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. He wrote from Paris, where he had just had 
a conversation with Castlereagh who, says Professor Webster, 
apparently did not disapprove. 

In considering these illustrative pointers it must be noted 
that the British governing class at this period regarded the 
Pope primarily as a temporal and not as a spiritual ruler; 
an important fact to keep in mind if the true diplomatic signi- 
ficance of the Anglo-Roman relations then existing is to be 
grasped. Pitt had upheld the Temporal Sovereignty of the 
Pope in the House of Commons in 1794. It is curious that 
the one statesman who realized that Europe was on the 
threshold of a new age in which the temporal sovereignty 
would appear a glaring anomaly was the Papal Secretary of 
State. He felt distinct misgivings at the Congress of Vienna 
where he observed short-sighted and futile efforts to prop up 
‘fan old hovel with money and might . . . we do not think of 
erecting a new solid house, although it would probably cost 
less and would certainly be more durable. . . People think 
they can crush a Revolution by suppressing or silencing it; 
but it penetrates into the very midst of the Congress through 
all the crevices that are opened for it.’’ 

His foresight was truly remarkable. He sensed the rise of 
Italian nationalism, and in the following remarks as to the 
likely result of granting liberty of the Press, we detect a line of 
argument familiarized in our own day by Gilbert Chesterton. 
Louis XVIII granted a Charter for the Liberty of the Press in 
1814, in the approved style of liberalism, and felt happy about 
it. Consalvi told him that this liberty might prove a danger. It 
would be used to pull down religion and monarchy ; it would 

1F.0. 43, 8. 


2 F.O. Tuscany, 24. These F.O. quotations are given by C. K. Webster in 
his ‘‘Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815—1822,’’ p. 113. 
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be extended at every social disturbance; it would grow into 
the most alien of despotisms—an anonymous one. 

When Consalvi arrived in London in June, 1814, the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia were also in town; 
a circumstance which led the editor of Consalvi’s ‘‘Memoires’’ 
to note that there were thus met together in one place a re- 
presentative of the Pope and representatives of the three chief 
phases of opposition to the Church and the Papacy—English 
Protestantism, German Lutheranism and the Greek schism. 

Cardinal Erskine’s mission had undoubtedly prepared the 
way for Consalvi’s. He followed Erskine’s precedent by 
dressing in black. Lingard told Miss Joyce that at one time 
when Consalvi was stepping from the door of his carriage, 
dressed in black silk and wearing scarlet stockings, a man in 
the street cried, ‘‘Who the is that ?’’ ‘‘Oh, that,’’ replied 
another, ‘‘is the chaplain of the Cossacks!’’ He solved the 
vexed difficulty of diplomatic precedence by staying away from 
all public functions whilst the foreign sovereigns and their 
suites were in town. After they had left, he was presented by 
Castlereagh to the Prince Regent. 

“The Prince Regent and the highest of the aristocracy 
have made a point of overwhelming me with every kind of 
consideration and the most kind, friendly and respectful kind- 
ness,’’ he wrote to Pius VII, ‘‘and in our familiar intercourse, 
when gently and in season I turn the conversation on to cer- 
tain religious questions which are very delicate to touch upon, 
the Prince Regent, putting his hand. to his mouth as though 
telling me to be silent, but in reality encouraging me to speak, 
would call out with an inimitable acceni of affected fear, and 
in effect of good humour, ‘Hush, hush, Cardinal tempter : 
when listening to you I seem to see Henry VIII and his 
daughter Elizabeth following me as avenging spirits.’ ”’ 

The Pope rejoiced at the reception given to his representa- 
tive, and especially at the Prince Regent’s friendship towards 
him, but thought fit to warn him that in the midst of events 
which are so wonderful as to confound human reason, ‘‘we 
must not allow them to dazzle. You are not only charged with 
a great diplomatic mission,’’ he points out, ‘‘you are also the 
representative of the Vicar of Christ upon earth. In this 
quality we beg of you to have the heart of a father on behalf 
of those poor English and Irish Catholics, who for centuries, 
and from generation to generation, have suffered in their 
goods, their liberty and their rights, in order to remain true 
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to the ancient Faith of their ancestors. You are the first Car- 
dinal since the reign of Elizabeth to obtain permission to tread 
on the soil of Great Britain. By a favour for which we return 
thanks to heaven, the Prince Regent covers you with his re- 
gards and holds you in singular esteem. Implant in his heart 
the desire to show himself just towards subjects who have 
never failed in their duties as citizens, and you will see this 
little grain of mustard seed bring forth abundant fruits.”’ 

The only public occasion on which Catholics were able to 
see the Papal representative was when he attended the Solemn 
High Mass of Thanksgiving for the Restoration of the Pope 
at St. Patrick’s Chapel, Soho Square, on July 6th. He sat in 
his robes within the sanctuary. 

There is an interesting set of letters to and from Castlereagh 
and Consalvi preserved at the Public Record Office. They 
are all for the year 1817. ‘‘Be assured,’’ writes Castlereagh 
in the first of the series, dated January 22nd, ‘“‘of the sincere 
desire felt not only by myself but by colleagues in the Govern- 
ment to evince their respect for His Holiness the Pope and to 
cultivate the most friendly and intimate good understanding 
with the See of Rome. Your Eminence is aware that in the 
present state of our laws there are difficulties and delicacies to 
be observed, but I trust that nothing will impede the mutual 
desire between the Two States to render each other genuine 
and reciprocal Acts of Kindness.’’ 

Other topics of this correspondence may be briefly indi- 
cated: ‘‘With regard to the further security of the Roman 
City and Subjects against the Barbary Corsairs I have received 
His Royal Highness’s Commands to request Your Eminence 
to assure His Holiness that His Majesty’s Government will 
not lose sight of the request contained in your Letter ; Lucien 
Bonaparte desires a passport to accompany his son Charles 
to the United States, and then return himself.’’ He writes to 
Consalvi, who transmits a copy of his letter to Castlereagh ; 
the Pope is uneasy about the ecclesiastical arrangements being 
made in the Ionian Islands, then under British protection ; 
“‘Understanding that a Proposition has been submitted to 
the Pope by the Roman Catholick Bishop of Canada recom- 
mending the separation of the Provinces of Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island from the Diocese of 
Quebec and the appointment of a Vicar Apostolic in each of 
these provinces .. . H.R.H. would feel gratified . . .’’; ‘His 
Holiness has already gratified the desires of H.R.H. by the 
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choice of Vicars Apostolic for Nova Scotia and Upper Canada, 
which has fallen upon Messrs. Edmund Burke and Mac- 
donnel, who were abundantly known to him. But being en- 
tirely unacquainted with the person of Dr. Eneas Eiran the 
Holy Father has directed the Congregation of Propaganda 
to turn their minds to this business with a view to enabling 
him to comply, also in this particular, as soon as may be the 
desires of H.R.H.’’ There is a note touching the Stuart 
Papers. Cardinal Consalvi, as Pius VII’s responsible minis- 
ter, transmitted the later batch of Stuart Papers to the Prince 
Regent. ‘‘La triste nouvelle du decés de son Altesse Royale 
la Princesse Charlotte,’ evokes an appropriate message of 
condolence from the Pope to the Regent; that is, from Con- 
salvi to Castlereagh. 

Cardinal Consalvi was much edified by Charles Butler’s 
forbearance under considerable provocation. He suggested 
that in view of Milner’s warm feelings and pertinacious dis- 
position he should avoid any action that ‘‘might kindle a 
blaze.’’ In a note appended to his second appeal to Rome he 
wrote: ‘‘Mr. Butler received no answer to his letter or 
memorial to Cardinal Consalvi dated 1st April, 1823; the 
troubles at Rome and other circumstances having long pre- 
vented his attention to these concerns. But His Eminence 
finally took Mr. Butler’s memorial into consideration, and ex- 
pressed his intention of returning a favourable answer to it. 
From doing this, his death prevented him.”’ 

Other persons favoured by the Cardinal include Dr. Grad- 
well and Dr. Poynter. ‘‘I never had but one opinion of Dr. 
Poynter,’’ he told Gradwell, ‘‘and the more I experience him 
the more I am convinced of his abilities and merits. He is 
learned, considerate and of sound principles. Whatever he 
does he does well.’’ This respect was mutual. 

The restoration of the English College in Rome after the 
French occupation had been one thing, the direction of it 
another. Dr. Gradwell, the new rector, found it no easy task 
when ‘‘Grassi, the head of the Italian Jesuits, Messrs. Tempest 
and Weld mustered all their forces,’’ against him. ‘‘Grad- 
well is safe while Consalvi reigns,’’ Lingard wrote to Dr. 
Kirk, ‘‘but he will have to work hard afterwards.’’* When 
Lingard visited Rome in 1817 he did not at first find much to 
edify him. He wrote to Dr. Poynter, the Vicar Apostolic 
of London, to say that he hoped that whoever would be sent 


1 Haile and Bonney, ‘‘Life and Letters of John Lingard,’’ pp. 164—165. 
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out as Rector of the English College ‘‘would be possessed of 
more patience than I have. I have already seen enough to 
disgust me with Rome.’’ Fortunately, ‘‘nothing could exceed 
the kindness of His Eminence’’ a little later. ‘‘He sent for 
Mgr. Baldi, and in my presence told him to order, in his name, 
all the officers to give me every facility, and to procure for 
me such MSS. as I should then mark down in writing. But 
though they obeyed, everything has been thrown into so much 
confusion by the French that I did not procure all the codices 
I wanted.’’* However, it had been something to gain the 
personal interest and friendship of Cardinal Consalvi. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence received instructions from the Prince 
Regent, when he was sent to tour the allied and friendly 
Courts of Europe, not to leave Rome without a portrait of 
Cardinal Consalvi as well as one of the Pope. In a letter to 
Miss Croft, dated July 15, 1819, Lawrence wrote: ‘‘I have 
completed the resemblance of the Pope, and greatly advanced 
with the rest of the picture ; and secured an animated likeness 
of a fine subject in Cardinal Consalvi.’’ ’ 

The American writer, Ticknor, discovered that society in 
Rome at this period differed from society elsewhere in that the 
inhabitants of the city itself were not the most prominent sec- 
tion of it. French was the accepted language in the drawing- 
rooms of the great houses, which were invariably crowded 
with strangers from every capital in Europe. ‘‘The English 
everywhere and in all great collections, formed a substantial 
part of society in Rome during the whole winter,’’ he writes. 
‘“‘The greatest gaiety was among them, and the greatest show, 
except that made by the diplomatic part of the beau monde. 
. . . I went to the Duchess of Devonshire’s conversaziones, 
as to a great exchange, to see who was in Rome, and to meet 
the world. The Duchess is a good, respectable woman in her 
way. She attempts to play the Maecenas a little too much it 
is true; but after all, she does a great deal that should be 
praised, and will not, I hope, be forgotten.’’ * 

Her most intimate friends were Madame Recamier and Car- 
dinal Consalvi. She possessed much influence. In 1821 
Byron, forgetting the incident of the rent and Piccadilly Ter- 
race, asked her to use her influence to obtain a repeal of the 
degree of exile issued against the two Counts Gambia of 
Ravenna. The Duchess had a great admiration for the 

1 Haile and Bonney, p. 152. 


2 ‘‘The Letterbag of Sir Thomas Lawrence,”’ p. 146. 
3 Quoted by Hugh Stokes in ‘‘The Devonshire House Circle,’’ pp. 326—327. 
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Roman system of government and made no secret of the fact. 
**T know not any capital so adorned by its sovereign as this 
is,’’ she wrote to Lady Morgan. It is worth noting that Cardi- 
nal Erskine, who had preceded Consalvi as a Papal representa- 
tive—admittedly an unofficial one—in England, had volun- 
tarily taken upon himself the task of winding up her father’s 
affairs when he died in Albano in 1803, surrounded only by 
hired servants. This had, of course, been the eccentric 
Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Protestant Bishop of 
Derry. 

In championing Catholic claims the daughter carried on the 
work of her father. ‘‘How far the question was in consequence 
advanced,’’ remarked a contemporary, ‘‘is not very discover- 
able, for not only the successive monarchs of England during 
her life continued opposed to it, but her brother-in-law, Lord 
Liverpool, so long our Prime Minister, while she lived was 
its decided adversary ; nor did the measure pass into law for 
above five years after her decease.”’ 

She died on March 30, 1824, two months actually after the 
death of Consalvi. His death was not without its effects upon 
the English mission. Dr. Poynter felt that he had lost a close, 
personal friend. One of the Cardinal’s last letters was to him. 
Gradwell observed that at his lying in state the Cardinal’s 
features appeared unchanged ‘‘except that one missed the fire 
of his eye.”’ 

Cardinal Consalvi is customarily thought of in connexion 
with Napoleon’s conflict with the Papacy. This is his great 
and prime role in history, without doubt, yet the indications 
given here of what I have termed the English motif in his 
career, are not lacking in significance, and certainly possess 
interest. To conclude with a query or two. Both Cardinal 
Erskine and Cardinal Consalvi made a distinct impression 
upon the British authorities ; Erskine with George III, Burke, 
Windham and Pitt, Consalvi with the Prince Regent and 
Castlereagh. How can we reconcile the friendship of these 
two sovereigns towards the Papal representatives with the 
prejudices which caused them to resist as far as they could 
the pressing urgency of the Catholic claims? How, too, can 
we account for Consalvi’s strange lack of courtesy towards 
Erskine? When the envoy returned to Rome and gave the 
Secretary of State a verbal and confidential account of his 
mission, in the customary diplomatic manner, the latter 
showed a marked lack of interest. He did not, as Erskine 
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subsequently complained to Pius VII, even ask what the 
weather had been like in England. It can only be suspected 
that Consalvi had been misinformed and prejudiced against 
Erskine by interested accounts. How otherwise can such con- 
duct be reconciled with the facts briefly indicated above ? 


ROBERT AUBREY NOAKES. 








“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Once more we tender our heartfelt thanks to all those who so 
generously provide a MontH for missionaries. The number of 
letters we receive from grateful missionaries increases week by 
week and shows how profoundly this service of Christian charity 
is appreciated. There is, and remains, great need for it. 

All who have made recent offers of help have now had addresses 
allotted to them but there still is a waiting-list of labourers in the 
mission-field who are most anxious to avail themselves of the 
privilege enjoyed by many hundreds of their brethren. Conse- 
quently we appeal again to the generosity of MonTH readers who 
will understand the nature of our appeal. Every new offer to 
supply or to forward a MontH to these valiant missionaries will be 
thankfully welcomed, both by ourselves and by the happy recipients 
of this courtesy. They are willing exiles from home: all too 
frequently they are left out of touch with the Catholic written 
word. 

We are grateful also to those who have sent us foreign stamps 
and we trust that anonymous donors will read this page. Our 
‘‘stamp trade’”’ is of such vital importance for the continued success 
of the Forwarding Scheme that once again we ask all who can do 
so, to collect and forward their foreign stamps to us for its pur- 
poses. Here it is QuaNTITY which tells as well as QUALITY: we 
want as many stamps as possible if the Scheme is to grow as 
we hope it may. Many missionaries are regular donors of stamps 
as a token of gratitude for THE Montn. If they would send 
MORE, and if MORE OF THEM would send us stamps, the Scheme 
would grow even more rapidly and vigorously. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
‘“‘The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 





PARIS HONOURS PEGUY 


O those for whom the epic of Charles Péguy’s life 

is a milestone and a living memory, a small celebra- 

tion that took place not long since in Paris is of a 
peculiarly personal significance. 

On that day Paris, with some formality, recognized the 
greatness of one of her adopted sons, one of the greatest of 
her citizens, if measured by intellect and faith and their radia- 
tion to the world. 

An assembly, modest in numbers, assisted at the unveil- 
ing of a tablet on the outer wall of a small restaurant. 

CHARLES PEGUY 
1878—1914. 
INSTALLED AND DIRECTED HIS 
‘CAHIERS DE LA QUINZAINE”’ 
I900—I9QI4. 

So ran the inscription. 

The recognition may seem meagre, but great names were 
behind it, names great in the only circles about which Péguy 
cared, as he would broadly have put it, a “‘dump.”’ 

M. le Provost de Launay represented La Ville de Paris; 
Jacques Copeau was there and, of course, Daniel Halévy, the 
originator of the project, still more ‘‘of course’’ the brothers 
Jean and Jerome Tharaud, the latter a recent Academician, 
with the laurels of the old Palais Mazarin still fresh on his 
high-domed brow. Both had, as one man, first made Péguy 
known to the world. If that incomparable classic of wit and 
charm, that superb tribute to friendship, in a word, that 
masterpiece, ‘‘Notre Cher Péguy,’’ had not made him famous, 
it is a matter for interested wonder how soon and how widely 
Charles Péguy would have been recognized. 

“‘He is the man I miss most,’’ said Jean Tharaud, ‘“‘the 
man of genius of our generation.”’ 

Whether genius will always out, who can say? Péguy, 
one imagines, must always have found his way. He was a 
force, a detonator, and for such is there not usually a time- 
fuse ? 

It was, at any rate, the little place now immortalized by 
the name of Charles Péguy—if immortality can be predicted 
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for a miniature Buffet-Restaurant—that was the last local 
habitation of his genius. The owner of ‘“The Green Parrot,’’ 
such is now its ironic name, would intensely have interested 
Péguy. An oriental, an engineer with a Massachusetts 
diploma, a little, laughing man fallen upon evil days, but with 
the terrific reverence of the oriental for the written word, and 
for the “‘legend’’ of the Monsieur who brings fame to his 
house. 

After the unveiling of the tablet the group of friends and 
followers, with Madame Péguy and her children, assembled 
at the Collége Sainte Barbe close by where Péguy’s first and, 
to those who knew it, his unforgettable, primacy made itself 
felt. A room opening from the famous Cour Rose was the 
scene where, before Péguy’s portrait, a letter from Bergson 
was read ; unable to leave his room the Master sent his tribute 
to his old pupil and editor. For had not Bergson himself 
been one of the earliest contributors to the Cahiers in the first 
of their always-struggling days? 

The Tharauds have permanently enshrined the Cour Rose 
in literature but, for those who are not familiar with the de- 
scription of it, as given in ‘‘Notre Cher Péguy,’’ it may be 
briefly said that the Cour, poetically named and pink-washed, 
was the ordinary court, between walls, of French colleges 
where the students of those days took their exercise. 

Round and round the fountain with the goldfish—the 
‘‘Ernests,’’ so named after a past comrade—or back and forth, 
arm-in-arm, went the brilliant group that made Péguy its 
centre—and such acentre. He had fallen quite suddenly into 
their midst, a ‘singular comrade,’’ and one who had to his 
credit a year’s military service. Practically at once he domin- 
ated them all, or those of his kind, ‘‘a little man, robust, even 
rather massive, square-shouldered, but all delicacy in detail. 
He had hazel, or rather, chestnut eyes of an astonishing bril- 
liance which watched all ideas as they went by and fixed them- 
selves on you suddenly with an amazing authority . . . hands 
admirably formed which broke your fingers when he shook 
hands with you.”’ 

That was Péguy. He took no hand except in friendship, 
and then its force half killed you. 

Days in the Rose Court passed and it seemed almost at 
once that Péguy married, a strange and even an heroic mar- 
riage as his had of necessity to be. He never in all his life 
did as other people do. He married the sister, unknown to 
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him till then, of a comrade he quite erroneously believed to 
have been badly treated by a sergeant-major before his early 
death in some provincial barracks—Péguy believed the sister 
to be penniless, which he himself certainly was. 

But what of that? The others of the Rose Court had jobs, 
but he was going to redeem Society, redeem the world. The 
way to do that, besides ‘‘going to the street’’—as all born 
Frenchmen do for a cause—to demonstrate for Dreyfus, was 
to write. Not journalism like Jaurés and, in those days, the 
Tharauds, but lasting stuff, good literature possibly, but in- 
comparably more important—he would give the world the 
ideas it needed, the best he could get hold of, and his own. 
Precisely as he expected, but amazingly and unbelievably, 
the world came to accept them. 

It was after his marriage—and with money of his wife’s 
family he had thought penniless—that he bought the shop, 
now ‘‘The Green Parrot,’’ which his name honours. 

It was not the first famous ‘‘shop on the corner’’ whose pur- 
chase, say the Tharauds, was the greatest happiness of 
Péguy’s life... What could not be done for the world from 
a shop that faced two ways? The others, the group, helped 
the installation, cleaned down the decayed little place, banged 
books on the doorstep ‘‘filling the Rue Cujas with sociologi- 
cal dust.’’ There Péguy began to write, and that fact, if no 
other, gives the measure of the man’s greatness. That he 
could ignore the turmoil and vociferation of young French 
intellectualism, concentrate, in that scene, on his own 
thoughts and his own voices—like his Joan of Arc—was all 
but miraculous. The ‘“‘librairie’’ was always full—though 
not of buyers; comrades, students, Russians, Poles, Greeks, 
Jews, Dreyfusards of every shade, for that was the moment 
of the great Dreyfus case which passionately and forcefully 
they all espoused to the great detriment of the shop. 

There was too much talk, too much sociology, too many 
meetings, appointments, conspiracies in the cellars below—- 
who knew not what else ?—while their owners’ unsold works 
made seats for the Saviours of Society. Not that Péguy 
wanted a commercial success, or money, or not till it was 
forced on his notice that one cannot reconstruct a world with- 
out it. Finally, a syndicate was formed. Alas! it was far 
from seeing eye to eye with Péguy; the eye of Léon Blum, 
behind its ‘‘icy monocle,’’ for instance, had before long scat- 
tered the Poles and the Greeks, all the scourings of Society 
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that Péguy so valued. The cat that dozed in the shop window 
was banished, too—a cat is not at all a serious note in a 
bookshop—and Péguy valued the cat, it had a right of Sanc- 
tuary in the Harmonious City he meant to found, the Ark 
of Salvation of the Shop on the Corner. 

Finally, the syndicate thought him an anarchist and said so. 
Péguy, heart-sick, left them to their tepidity, the Tharauds 
housed his stock in their two-roomed lodgings till there was 
only just room ‘‘between walls of books’’ for the brothers’ 
tub. 
If Péguy’s life had so much of the quality of Greek tragedy, 
it owed something also to the Comic Muse. Like most en- 
dearing people he had a side at which one smiled, the comic- 
relief from genius. 

He had been born of the people in an old dark house at 
Orleans, of that old strong people of France, upright, saving, 
narrow. His forbears had been countrymen of the Loire and 
of the Beauce, the granary of France where, for mile on soli- 
tary mile, seas of green or gold stretch to the horizon where, 
clear on the sky-line, Chartres Cathedral rises, an immemorial 
monument of man’s worship of God. These ‘‘sturdy-footed 
ancestors,’’ says Péguy, were ‘‘men gnarled like the stems, 
unfolded like the tendrils, fine-textured like the shoots of their 
vines.’’ Thus tilling the land, or tending the vines, they had 
stored up for theirdescendant a heritageof stocky strength and 
valour, marvellously vital grey matter of the brain, character 
and, running through, seasoning and supporting it all, a 
quality of heroism. No story of achievement in writing, or 
‘sociology,’ was more attuned to the heroic than Péguy’s, 
none humbler in material ways, none, possibly, more endur- 
ing in results. 

To his grandmother ‘‘who tended the cows’’ and could 
neither read nor write, Péguy said he owed all he had and 
was ; his mother, preoccupied with household cares and a little 
property she owned—cottages on the edge of the town—does 
not seem to have played the part common to so many French 
mothers of great sons. 

He went to school in Orleans and very early lost, or seemed 
to lose, the religious faith he never quite forgot, and which in 
reality underlay his earliest writings. The priest who in- 
structed him gave him no more and no less attention than 
to others, and the boy from the first required special handling. 

It was the persistence of the peasant in the intellectual that 
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was at once Péguy’s strength and his stumbling-block—his 
very ruggedness was a weakness when submission was re- 
quired. The fierce ruggedness of the stock from which France 
draws its life-blood seemed, in his case, to live alongside of the 
subtlest powers of mind, but not to mix with them—he could 
have died easily for a belief, the greater test for him was in 
submission to it. 

When he had returned to the Faith, but not to the full prac- 
tice of it, his Catholic friends were naturally censorious. 
Ernest Psichari, grandson of Renan and, like Péguy, a con- 
vert to belief, and with all the joyous intransigence of con- 
version fresh upon him, went so far as to say: ‘‘To the man 
you are, Péguy, I prefer the most wretched being who is con- 
verted in extremis.’’* Péguy was profoundly depressed by 
these reproaches, he sought for an answer, then entrenched 
himself ‘‘in silence, but a silence so hard, so full, so dumb, 
that it spoke volumes.’’ His position was irregular, and 
seemed to him hopeless. He had been an unbeliever, as was 
his wife at the time of his marriage, their children were not 
baptized. Was it right, was it just, he asked himself, that 
he should now force on his wife views she never held and to 
which he himself had been unfaithful? His friends, no doubt, 
had to disapprove, but happily we are not called upon to 
judge of that stark, inner conflict—all we really know is the 
splendour of Péguy’s achievement as a Christian writer, the 
intensity of his belief, and of his devotion to the Mother of 
God. Concerning that agonizing matter of his children’s 
baptism he wrote: ‘‘I have given all three to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. I cannot do everything. My life is not an ordinary one.”’ 
Our Lady, at any rate, accepted his offering of his children ; 
after his death Madame Péguy herself took their youngest 
son to her husband’s chaplain of the Cour Rose days to be 
baptized ; the others had already asked for reception into the 
Church. 

How far his life was from being ‘‘ordinary,’’ as he said, the 
little shop that now commemorates him could attest if its 
narrow walls might speak. There, on every Thursday, Péguy 
exhausted brain and heart regulating the accounts of his 
Cahiers. For the rest of the week he tramped the streets for 
them, an eternal pursuit of the elusive subscriber by whom 
they had to live, a patient, unending quest of funds for some- 


1‘*Notre Ami Psichari,’’ by Henri Massis, p. 190. Paris: Flammarion. 
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how, some way, keeping on with the great message to man- 
kind that they were to prove themselves in truth to be. 

The tablet in the shadow of the Sorbonne is there to recall 
those fourteen years of struggle... How long it would have 
been humanly possible to continue it, no one now can Say. 
It was ended by the mobilization of 1914. Péguy was forty 
—he left for the Front with the first batches. He was killed on 
September 15th leading his men. He would have chosen no 
other death, it concentrated in one great moment every vision 
he had. To die afoot, his face to the sky, to die for France, 
for his brothers, for humanity—as he felt it, alas! not too 
prophetically—for the redemption of the down-trodden, the 
uplifting of his kind, such would have been Péguy’s sober 
choice. 

Round his neck there hung something that puzzled those 
who found it there, a centime piece, the coin of the poorest 
helper with the Cahiers. ‘‘What medal,’’ ask the Tharauds, 
‘could symbolize better . . . that holy Poverty which, in 
Péguy’s eyes made all the strength and nobility of the 
world ?”’ 

It is fitting, therefore, that the first public recognition of 
Péguy should be enshrined in that place of poverty where he 
toiled. 

Perhaps that is the message of all others Péguy left a world 
gone mad and rotted through by the desire for money. ‘‘Et 
nous autres, nous ne sommes que des petites gens,’’ he wrote 
of the generations since Christ which came too late to see God 
on earth—in all other respects he would have chosen to be, as 
he was, of those “‘little people,’’ the poor and the toiling. 
That Woodman whom he has immortalized in page upon page 
of his ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc’’ was for him the perfect type of man- 
hood : 

Who works hard 


In the forest... 
His sons in the forest will be valiant, great God, 


And solid as oaks; 
In the forest when blows the wind of winter... 


Who will eat with good appetite 
Their bread of every day. 


All Péguy wanted was that bread. He hated and despised 
the luxury which corrupts women and emasculates men; he, 
who was all intellect, honoured above everything manual 
labour and its dignity, especially in the fields and woods. It 
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was an obsession which made him leave his comrades of the 
Cour Rose, and his chances of success in life, to bury himself 
in the old dark house at Orleans and write, while still nomin- 
ally a pagan and with an impassioned inspiration, of the saints 
of the soil of France. Of St. Joan who tended sheep in the 
deep pastures of Lorraine—‘‘Lorraine de Chrétienté”’ ; of St. 
Genevieve, ‘‘our great friend, that great Saint Geneviéve .. . 
a simple shepherdess.’’ He would have slain, at any rate 
with words, the purist who would have suggested that Gene- 
viéve was really the daughter of rich parents—the Golden 
Legend of her poverty and toil was worth a thousand historical 
facts; had the facts been proved he would not have been 
heartbroken, for hearts like Péguy’s do not break, he would 
simply not have believed the proofs! Of our Lady herself, of 
whom he wrote that nothing was wanting to her ‘‘but to be 
God Himself .. . literally the first after God . . . celle qui est 
infiniment reine .. .’’, he added: 


Because she was the humblest of creatures, 
Because she was a poor woman, a needy woman, a poor 
Jewess of Judea. 


If it had pleased God to make His Mother rich, would 
Péguy ever have been Péguy? .. . His ideals, his theory of 
life would have been different if our Lady had not been poor ; 
the heavens were lit for him by her, the world was made bear- 
able for him by its poverty, not so much his own, which he 
scarcely noticed except in so much as it affected his wife and 
children, but the conception of poverty, of man as unsullied 
by riches. 

Jean-Pierre Maxence, in his harsh and brilliant ‘‘Histoire 
de Dix Ans (1927-37)’’ ' epitomizes what Péguy is to the post- 
War generations in France. ‘‘Péguy, for us, was first of all 
a bridge flung between . . . the great Catholic perspectives, 
and the threat of events, the contingencies of each day.’’ His 
doctrine, his teaching had their great influence, half the best 
of modern France is built on it, but it was the man himself, 
the virility and force of him, which drove home that influence 
—‘‘he had a way of fighting, writing, walking, loving, of 
being poor, of themselves alone, a lesson . . . that for us was 
something, a presence, a force, a greatness.’’ It was from 
Marcel, Péguy’s eldest son, and the only one of his children 
not a believer though ardently desiring the Faith, that young 


1 Paris: Gallimard. 1939. 
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Frenchmen got this living picture of their model. In 1930 they 
dedicated to him a Cahier, Porche a l’auvre de Charles 
Péguy—in which they wanted above all to recall the Péguy 
of the shop in the rue de la Sorbonne, Péguy ‘‘always anxious, 
always struggling, the Péguy of the past . . . the one who, 
for ourselves who had not known him, remained the real, the 
dear Péguy.’’ 

That Charles Péguy was an astounding religious genius is 
a fact, that he had to the full the eccentricity of genius is 
another. The problem of Péguy, a walking epitome of the 
Faith who never fully practised it, must be solved by the 
simple recognition that his mind worked a little out of the 
straight. When Fernand Laudet wrote in his Revue Heb- 
domadaire, in a laudatory review of Péguy’s ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,”’ 
that she belonged to us only as a missionary and a martyr, as 
Christ belongs to us only in His public life, ‘‘All the rest is 
unknowable, imaginings of poets based on no text. And in 
our critical and incredulous age the best Catholic cannot re- 
discover in himself the candour of the ages of Faith,’’ Péguy, 
to the writer’s amazement fell upon him with a battering-ram 
of dissent and scorn. M. Fernand Laudet, a new theologian, 
he headed an article of 300 pages in the Cahiers; the cate- 
chism, Liturgy, gospels were not texts then, he fiercely asked ; 
our Faith was, then, not the Faith of the fifteenth century ? 
There were, then, differing Christianities, different Catho- 
licisms? Ages of complete Faiths and ages of lesser Faiths ? 
A Christian era in which, at each moment, the Faith was not 
the same ? 

Yet one of the reasons for his incurable tenderness, amount- 
ing to passion, for his St. Joan was this: ‘‘What is magnifi- 
cent [épatant] in her is that she never listened to anyone. 
Elle a toujours passé outre.’’ There was, of course, a certain 
human passing outre, or over, in Péguy himself. Had he 
lived, it is probable time must have tamed that wildness, for 
even the wildness of genius grows tamer with age. Whether 
the years, in his case, would have brought the full philosophic 
calm it is idle to speculate. Just as he was, he was sent by 
Providence into a world that most certainly reeled at the im- 
pact—his world at the time, and in ever-widening eddies ever 
since. The very circumstance of his life got his message 
across to the “‘Jews, Protestants and free-thinkers’’ who were 
part of his following, and who would never have followed an 
orthodox-seeming Péguy. The very enigma of his life may 
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have helped the Truth which was the meaning of his life, that 
for which he lived and for part of which, as he thought, he 
died. ‘‘It is extremely important,’’ he wrote to a friend, ‘‘that 
I should not be dressed up as a Father of the Church. It is 
already much to be its son.”’ 

Such phrases deeply shocked the Catholic world, or some 
part of it. Maritain’s sister, reading the ‘‘Mystery of Jeanne 
d’Arc’’ in a tram, all but threw the book out of the window. 
Even a Péguy cannot please everyone. Many of the faithful 
could not, in that pre-War and now strangely conventional 
time, understand or forgive expressions and similes drawn 
from natural things, ‘‘liberties,’’ says Tharaud,’ ‘‘which in a 
Flemish [sacred] picture would not have surprised them and 
which would even have seemed to them sublime.’’ Péguy 
saw the sublime—the divinity of God and Christ—in all things 
God had made, the rougher and humbler the better; if they 
struck the too-refined as out of place in print, or even ridicu- 
lous, he could not help that—il passa outre— if, that is, he 
thought of the refined at all, which is doubtful. 

The anti-clericalism of his time which Péguy affected, and 
no doubt felt, was so integral a part of the revolt which he was 
that one wonders if even the grace of God of the years he did 
not live would have conquered it. It was not the vulgar 
hatred of curés of the day, but something far more subtle 
and dangerous, that tragic misconception which great Popes 
were to combat in France after his death—the belief that ‘‘offi- 
cial religion’’ was ‘“‘the religion of a class, a sort of superior 
religion for superior people, a distinguished religion for 
people supposedly distinguished, in short, all that is most 
contrary to the Christian institution.’’ But ‘‘God the Father,’’ 
he wrote further, ‘‘loved to upset the judgment of the pious, 
as if He had no one knows what weakness for no one knows 
what insubordination—no one knows what sort of particular 
affection for a certain sort of bad boy (mauvais éléve).’’ That 
bad boy Péguy humbly enough recognized himself to be, but 
it is difficult to repent of failings one feels are secretly ap- 
proved by a Heavenly Father! Péguy was a son of the 
Church, but an undisciplined one. 

In brief, one must take Péguy as he was—one of the great 
figures of his time, one of the great lights of our generation, 
unorthodox in action but profoundly believing, certainly 


1‘“*Notre Cher Péguy,’’ Vol. II, p. 144. 
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heroic, saint-like in certain respects, in a word, ‘‘some begin- 
ning of His creature.’’ 

What was finished in him was the marvellous output for 
which we owe him so tremendous a gratitude. The obvious 
criticism of his wordiness may be set aside; he carried it too 
far and nullified pages of his work but, in general, it did what 
he meant it to do—burrowed and scored and burned into the 
most inattentive brain the full meaning of his text. It may 
not be possible to estimate the exact literary quality of foreign 
work, but it is hard to believe that certain passages of Charles 
Péguy have not got the same perfection of form as they cer- 
tainly have of content, such passages as that beginning : 


O ma Nuit étoilée je t’ai créée la premiére, 

Toi qui endors, toi qui ensevelis déja dans une ombre éternelle 
Toutes mes créatures .. . 

Et l'homme ce monstre d’inquiétude. 


Did Péguy think of himself in that last strong simile? For 
it sums up his earthly life—an ever-seeking disquiet, a 
struggle too obviously faulty but always heroic, which has 
found its quieting—can we doubt it?—in that Mercy he so 
constantly invoked. 
MRS. GEORGE NORMAN. 


Behold thy Mother 


ARY, He spoke thee a Mother, 
A Mother to me. 
Mother, He made Himself Brother, 
A Brother to me. 
Gasped in His last sigh His strong love, 
His Son’s love for thee. 
Dying, He gave in His spent love 
His last gift to me. 
Showed in His life’s love and taught me 
To live as thine own: 
Bade me in death’s gift to take thee 


And keep as mine own. 
H.P.C.L. 


VOL. CLXXIV. K 





MEXICAN TRAVELLERS 


EXICO is far away from Great Britain, and in any 

case it is a country little frequented by the English 

visitor. For more than a century, save for the con- 

siderable period of influence of Porfirio Diaz (1876—1911), 
its very name has been a byword for lawlessness and disorder, 
for insecurity, for pistoleros and politicians who looted and 
pillaged and who fell eventually to the bullets of their immedi- 
ate successors. It has been, at the same time, the scene of a 
most violent persecution of the Church. This persecution 
continues to-day, though possibly less bitterly and effectively 
than some twelve or thirteen years ago. When it was at its 
height, there was a conspiracy of silence in the more widely 
circulated English Press—a phenomenon with which we have 
grown steadily more familiar during the past three years. 
One prominent daily newspaper did publish dispatches which 
gave some inkling of the true situation: they stirred a few 
echoes, but were soon allowed to fade away into the insignifi- 
cance of an unwanted, or at least an uninteresting, cause. 
After all, it was only the Catholic Church which was suffer- 
ing: doubtless she was corrupt, far too wealthy and 
thoroughly deserved all she received. Probably the Spanish 
Inquisition out-inquisitioned itself in New Spain, as Mexico 
was once called. Besides, progress and enlightenment were 
on the side of the revolvers of Obregon and Calles. More re- 
centiy, since the advent to power of President Cardenas, the 
Mexican authorities have adopted the terminology of Marxism 
and, as every Western European is constantly informed, that 
is the language of freedom and democracy and emancipation. 
Two books have been published this year by English Catho- 
lic authors of established reputation, which record their im- 
pressions of that unhappy country after a personal visit. Both 
books are admirable’: Mr. Waugh’s work is a study of 
modern Mexican problems, while that of Mr. Greene is a 
more personal record of experiences, especially in the two 
remote and desolate provinces of Tabasco and Chiapas, to the 
south of the country. Both travelled there to have first-hand 


1“*Robbery Under Law: the Mexican Object-lesson.’’ By Evelyn Waugh. 
London: Chapman & Hall. Pp. viii, 268. Price, 10s. 6d. 1939. ‘*The Law- 
less Roads: A Mexican Journey.’’ By Graham Greene. London: Longmans, 
Green. Pp. 306. Price, 10s. 6d. 1939. 
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knowledge of the Catholic position and, though their voyages 
were undertaken independently, their verdicts coincide. Mr. 
Waugh writes without passion, though he confesses to the 
prejudices of a conservative. ‘‘I was a Conservative,’’ he as- 
sures us, “‘when I went to Mexico and everything I saw there 
strengthened my opinions.’’ He is sensitive to impressions, 
quick to grasp a situation, and has the necessary historical 
background to make the situation intelligible. His is an emi- 
nently readable book which does succeed in giving a convinc- 
ing picture of the country and a damning exposure of its pre- 
sent, as well as most of its recent administration : it is spiced, 
too, with humour and not a few ruthless comments on matters 
European. Mr. Greene is more realistic in his descriptions : 
there is plenty about bugs and ants and beetles, the mos- 
quitoes with their ‘‘terrifying hum like a sewing machine,”’ 
the shops in Mexico City ‘‘full of tourist junk, silver filigree 
and gourds and rugs and dead fleas dressed up as little people 
inside walnuts,’’ the market at Orizaba with its ‘‘flowers and 
flies and ordure,’’ the blue-chinned politicians who leered and 
lounged eternally on the balconies of Union Offices, and the 
police ambling drearily through deserted streets. Mr. Greene 
serves us with strong, or at least with highly-seasoned, food. 
But there are in his work passages of remarkable power and 
even at times of beauty. 

Mr. Waugh begins with a question which he never ex- 
plicitly answers, though the answer is obvious in all he re- 
counts. The aim of the book, he assures us, is 


to examine a single problem; why it was that last sum- 
mer a small and almost friendless republic jubilantly re- 
called its Minister from London, and, more important, 
why people in England thought about this event as they 
did; why, for instance, patriotic feeling burst into indig- 
nation whenever a freight ship—British only in name, 
trading in defiance of official advice—was sunk in 
Spanish waters, and remained indifferent when a rich and 
essential British industry was openly stolen in time of 
peace.’ 


The problem is re-stated later in the book. 
If the Japanese, or Nationalist-Spaniards, or Germans 
or Italians had taken our oil, then there would have been 


1 ‘Robbery Under Law,” p. 3. The reference is to the expropriation of the 
oil fields and the property of the British-owned Mexican Eagle Oil Company 
by President Cardenas. 
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a series of meetings in the Albert Hall; but the Mexicans 
had a Left Book Club vocabulary. It so happened that 
the Mexican regime showed features which elsewhere 
would be damning : the Government was autocratic ; the 
autocrat was a General; there was only one political 
party ; educational appointments were political and the 
teaching purely State-propagandist ; history books were 
being edited on the lines of nationalist self-assertion. . . 
Some of the British public knew these things, some did 
not; but to the politically minded, vocal minority, one 
thing was of paramount importance : when the Mexicans 
saluted their bosses, they raised the arm with clenched 
fist, not with extended fingers. So they were all right; 
they were democrats, like ourselves and the French.’ 


A simplification, if you like: but one which indicates the 
supremely unreal outlook of many ‘“‘liberal-minded’’ English- 
men on foreign affairs. It is all the more unreal when one 
recalls Mr. Waugh’s judgment that, with the next change of 
Government, Mexico is almost certain to associate itself with 
the German trade group which is being built up in Latin 
America just as it is already selling to Germany and Italy its 
confiscated oil. 

Mr. Waugh reached the country by boat from New York, and 
except for a number of excursions, spent most of his time in 
Mexico City. He found it ‘‘the most shrill and thunderous 
city in the world,’’ with the street.-pavements as the centre of 
social life and human voices more penetrating than the 
klaxons. ‘‘Mexicans feast on sound as the more ascetic nor- 
dics feast on silence, and count no man happy until his ear 
drums are ringing.’’ The old town has many beautiful edi- 
fices, both civil and ecclesiastical : the new houses ‘‘vary from 
Hollywood Spanish (wrought-iron, tiles, spindly little colon- 
nades, etc.) which—heaven knows why—is thought to be the 
more aristocratic, to the Nazi-factory manner (concrete and 
steel) which—heaven knows why—is thought to be the more 
Marxist.’’* The city is sinking gradually into the mud so 
that doors originally designed to stand on steps are now be- 
low street level, and at times a building has subsided irregu- 
larly with its ends curving upwards like a ship. There is a 
persistent atmosphere of dirt and confusion ‘‘as of a seaside 
beach after a Bank Holiday.’’ The people have a listless air 


1 Waugh, op. cit., p. 8o. 2 Waugh, op. cit., p. 27. 
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of shabbiness which has nothing to do with poverty; they 
simply do not care, they have ceased to keep up appearances. 
The aristocracy has been excluded from public life: civil 
appointments are made according to the one test of political 
orthodoxy ; lawyers are a prosperous and busy class, for the 
Mexican loves nothing more than litigation though, where 
any social or political issue is at stake, the verdict is a fore- 
gone conclusion : power in the country lies with the leaders 
of the two Workers’ Unions, both strongly Marxist, the 
C.R.O.M. and the C.T.M., and also with the army which is 
strongly anti-religious and anti-foreigner. After nearly three 
decades of misgovernment, since the departure of President 
Diaz, the whole country has run to seed. Mr. Greene’s im- 
pression is of “‘complete irresponsibility—waves of it break- 
ing over a country-side—lawless roads, the reversed signpost, 
the desert pressing in.’’ Mr. Waugh is more explicit in his 
condemnation. 


It is a huge country with a long and proud history, 
taking precedence in its national unity of half the States 
of Europe; it has been rich and cultured and orderly, and 
has given birth to sons illustrious in every walk of life; 
now, every year, it is becoming hungrier, wickeder, and 
more hopeless ; the great buildings of the past are falling 
in ruins; the jungle is closing in and the graves of the 
pioneers are lost in the undergrowth; the people are 
shrinking back to the river-banks and railheads; they are 
being starved in the mountains and shot in back-yards, 
dying without God. And General Cardenas and his gang 
stand on their balcony smirking at the applause of com- 
munist delegations; the tourists tramp round the Exhibi- 
tion of his work marvelling at hammers and sickles in 
cross-stitch and clenched fists in plaster of Paris and the 
plans of monstrous public offices that no one is ever 
going to build.’ 


Mexico was conquered for Spain by Cortes during the years 
1519 to 1521. Thereafter, for exactly three hundred years, it 
was administered by a Spanish viceroy. Franciscan mis- 
sionaries arrived in 1522, and the country was rapidly Chris- 


1 Waugh, op. cit., p. 205. The Exhibition referred to is that of the Six 
Year Plan held in Mexico City. In spite of the protestations of guides and 
handbooks, Mr. Waugh reckons that something like 80 per cent of the exhibits 
were made abroad. Judged by their trade-marks there were traffic-lights made 
in the U.S.A., German hospital equipment and scientific instruments from Italy. 
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tianized. The first real bishopric was established in 1526, 
and two years later the famous Juan de Zumarraga became 
Bishop of Mexico City, a See which was elevated to the rank 
of archbishopric in 1547. In 1531 there occurred the appari- 
tion of our Lady to an Indian peasant at Guadalupe, and this 
shrine has remained the centre of the national religious life. 
It is interesting to remember, though this heightens the sad- 
ness of the present contrast, that the New Spain had a higher 
level of civilization then than the English colonies to the 
north. By 1575, Mr. Waugh reminds us, a century before 
the first press was set up in North America, books were being 
printed in Mexico City, not merely in Spanish but in twelve 
different Indian languages as well. There were three univer- 
sities in Spanish America before the foundation of Harvard : 
and the Medical School attached to the Mexican university 
made use of dissection eighty-six years before the first school 
of dissection was opened in England.’ 

The influence of the French Revolution was felt even in the 
New World. The year 1811 witnessed a peasant rising led 
by an unruly priest under the religious banner of our Lady 
of Guadalupe. Nine years later the army chiefs revolted 
against Spain; the leading general, Iturbide, became Em- 
peror. This proclamation was followed in what was to be- 
come the typical Mexican manner, by his speedy execution, 
and except for the short and unhappy reign of the Habsburg 
Archduke Maximilian (1861—1867) the country has been offi- 
cially a republic. Between 1821 and 1876, the year of the 
accession of President Diaz, there were ‘‘two regencies, two 
emperors, several dictators and enough presidents and acting 
or provisional executives to make no fewer than 74 Govern- 
ments: furthermore, the last hundred years have witnessed 
approximately that number of revolutions.’’* During the 
same period Mexico lost half its territory to the United States. 

Soon after the break-away from Spain, public affairs came 
under the control of two rival Masonic bodies: the first, that 
of the Scottish Rite, the escoceses, who had apparently no 
connexion with Scotland or with Scottish masonry ; they were 
conservative, monarchist, centralist. The second body, of the 
Yorkist Rite, was liberal, republican and federalist. Naturally 
there developed an attack upon the Church. This came to a 


1 Waugh, op. cit., pp. 122—124. 
2 Professor C. W. Hackett, ‘‘ Mexico,’’ Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XV, 
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head in 1854, when Juarez was Minister of Justice. In the 
civil war which followed, Juarez owed his ultimate success to 
American aid : he was actually on the point of defeat when he 
was saved by American confiscation of two of his opponents’ 
ships. It was, to say the least, a most unfortunate interven- 
tion. The legislation of Juarez included the suppression of 
all religious Orders, the nationalization of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty and the establishment of civil marriage. 

During the long and relatively prosperous administration 
of Diaz this persecution lapsed. The severe laws remained on 
the statute-book, but they had not been enforced. In the 
almost running civil war which followed the murder of Madero 
at the order of Huerta, and the subsequent eclipse of Huerta 
himself (1914), the attack upon the Church gathered renewed 
force. Carranza and Obregon, in 1915, had both declared 
for religious liberty. Two years later was introduced the 
Constitution of Querétaro which reiterated all previous anti- 
religious enactments. This constitution embodied severe and 
crippling legislation against the Church. Education was 
taken out of her hands altogether as were all hospitals and 
charitable institutes : any building used for religious instruc- 
tion was automatically confiscated: religious Orders were 
again proscribed, no one of foreign birth might be a priest in 
Mexico and any Mexican who should be ordained, was to lose 
all rights of citizenship : priests were further disqualified from 
inheriting from other priests or indeed from any private indi- 
vidual not related to them within a certain degree. Religion, 
together with its ministers, was practically outlawed. 

The attack upon the Church had gone on throughout the 
nineteenth century from the double motive of loot and the 
liberal-Masonic hatred of Catholicism. But after the fall of 
Diaz this attack became militantly atheistic : the communist 
organization of labour, known as the C.R.O.M., grew in 
power during the years of anarchy and was able to force its 
demands upon the president whoever he might be. And those 
demands included that of the extinction of the Church. The 
various enactments were gradually enforced chiefly under the 
regime of the notorious Calles. Churches were seized, in 
many places razed to the ground, hundreds of Catholics were 
murdered including Father Miguel Pro, S.J., who, since his 
death, is venerated throughout the length and breadth of 
Mexico as a national hero and a martyr. After its first full 
heat the persecution still smoulders. What is politely. but 
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wrongly termed a compromise has been adopted. A number 
of priests may be permitted in any particular province at the 
will of the governor. The average is said to be one priest to 
every 10,000 Catholics: some states have no priests at all, 
others one for every 30,000, whereas in some few states many 
more are tolerated. ‘‘Tolerated’’ is the correct word for they 
are still liable to summary arrest at the whim of the local 
police. A certain number of churches have been given back 
reluctantly for religious services but outside the church no 
religious activity of any kind, social or educational, is per- 
mitted. A man’s house may even be taken from him if he so 
much as hold family prayers there.’ 

In spite, however, of these prohibitions Catholic activity 
still goes on. Both authors give us eloquent glimpses of 
this. The parish priest, a swarthy figure in a wide sombrero, 
galloping into the city to say Mass, attended by three or four 
young men: a secret seminary in the heart of the city that 
was one day occupied, and its students packed off to prison; 
a training college for girls started at the time of the worst 
persecution to form leaders among the laity and now with a 
list of 56,000 who have taken its courses of theology and 
general instruction; study-groups which issue simple doc- 
trinal and sociological pamphlets with the encyclicals of Pius 
XI. At times popular resentment has undone the work of the 
persecutors. At Oriziba one morning a child came out alone 
from a house where Mass was being said: she had received 
communion and was walking home, Followed by the police, 
she began to run. They shot her down in the street. News 
of the murder spread in the town whither many peasants had 
come in from the hills. Suddenly they rose, broke open the 
doors of the churches, rushed inside and began to ring the 
bells. The local governor was forced to give way : a priest or 
two emerged from hiding and Mass was celebrated once 
more.’ In central and southern Chiapas the same thing hap- 
pened. At a village called Sinajon the people had gathered 
together to kill the tax collector, the motive was hardly a re- 
ligious one: he was warned and wisely stayed away, so that 


1 The wearing of clerical dress outside the churches has long been for- 
hidden. Mr. Waugh tells an amusing story of the Scottish colony in Mexico 
City. Some thirty years ago they held a banquet on St. Andrew’s Night. 
They had a piper and many of them were kilted. After the celebrations they 
decided to walk home in a body. The police did not like the music or the 
bare knees. The result was that they were arrested for causing a disturbance. 
They pleaded in excuse that it was St. Andrew’s Night. Promptly the fine 
was doubled on the grounds that they had taken part in a religious procession. 

2 Waugh, op. cit., p. 243. 
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the villagers waited in vain with a dreadful sense of anti- 
climax. ‘‘We must do something,”’ they said. ‘Let us open 
our church.’’ So they fetched their women-folk and broke 
down the doors. In Las Casas the government put a soldier 
at every church door but they showed their good sense and 
allowed themselves to be pushed aside without firing a shot.’ 
But this is not always the case. In the autumn of 1938 the 
peasants of Villahermosa in Tabasco who had no churches to 
open—these had been literally levelled to the ground— 
gathered among the ruins of a favourite church, setting up a 


rough altar against a wall. They prayed there among the 
rubble only to be shot down in their defencelessness by the 
police. 


Villahermosa is in Tabasco, a province to the south which 
even to-day does not allow the small measure of religious 
activity which is tolerated elsewhere. Mr. Greene made a 
special journey through this province and the neighbouring 
state, Chiapas, which is but slightly less violent in its atheism. 
From Vera Cruz to El] Frontera he rolled and tossed on a 
flat-bottomed, villainous craft for forty-two hours across the 
Atlantic: from Villahermosa, the capital of Tabasco, he 
suffered on mule-back for seemingly endless hours: after 
Las Casas where he spent the second part of Holy Week with 
the Indians, he travelled by aeroplane. Tabasco—the God- 
less State where Garrido had been governor, Garrido, who 
named his two boys Satan and Lenin, who destroyed every 
church and hunted down all priests except for one who sur- 
vived for ten years in the swamps. Villahermosa, the capital, 
with its blinding heat and mosquito-laden air: here the back 
wall of a church; what was the nave, a heap of rubble: there 
on the Cathedral’s site an ugly cement playground with a 
few iron swings: overhead on the house-tops hideous buzzards 
with their tiny moron heads and dusty plumage, peering at- 
tentively around in search of the dead. 

To Chiapas across the province border where the churches 
still stand, shuttered and ruined and empty. Garrido had 
sent his men to Palenque and Yajalon to destroy: statues 
were dragged out and hacked to pieces, the roofs caved in: 
round the deserted churches the villages fester into decay. 
At Las Casas amid its mountains some churches open but no 
Mass within them. 


In Santo Domingo a great green silk hanging hid the 


1 Greene, op. cit., p. 247. 
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empty sanctuary, the altar was covered in flowers and 
candles. A long train of Indians moved slowly up to 
the rail carrying little withered bunches, dry brown blos- 
soms from the lemon-tree. They handed their bouquets 
to a half-caste inside the rail who placed them for a 
moment on the altar and then gave them back. Then 
they carried their leaves and blossoms away and stood 
with their backs to the aisle, facing the little plaza . . 
and prayed, crossing themselves in an elaborate mosaic, 
touching the eyes and nose and mouth and chin.’ 


In a private house nearby the solemn ritual of Holy Week 
in simple setting. 


The altar had been set up in the patio under the 
verandah. .. Roses in flower round the well: the white 
arch of wall, sunlight and mountains looking in, and 
open sky. Indian families sat on their haunches among 
the flowers. The sanctus bell this time rang softly, and 
a tiny choir sang with reserve to the music of a har- 
monium. It was too important a feast for many pre- 
cautions. The priest preached: sacrifice, sacrifice, and 
the Body of Christ was carried in procession round the 
well and the flower-beds—the dark Indians bowed among 
the roses—and up the verandah steps into the room 
where the Altar of Repose had been set up.’ 


So does the story of the Church repeat itself, Mass in 
secret amid the flowers of a Mexican garden as, long ago, 
in the dim Roman catacombs or the remote country houses 
of English penal days. The Church has the habit of out- 
living persecution and of rising out of tribulation, her spirit 
rejuvenated and restored. The past two decades of the record 
of the Mexican Church are gloriously illuminated with Chris- 
tian heroism, while over the bowed heads of peasants who 
starve and hunger for their souls’ food, the empty verbiage 
of ‘‘enlightenment’’ howls and gibbers like an unclean wind. 
Our two Catholic travellers in that country have given us 
accounts, remarkable for their interest and insight. We 


should be profoundly grateful. 
J.-M. 


1 Greene, op. cit., p. 243. 2 Greene, op. cit., p. 242. 
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66 OME books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed 
and some few to be chewed and digested,’’ wrote 
Bacon. The books that have resulted from the philo- 

sophical lectures founded by Lord Gifford in 1885 are un- 

doubtedly to be ranked among those that are ‘‘to be chewed 
and digested.’’ Such notable contributions to the philosophy 
of religion as W. R. Sorley’s ‘‘Moral Values and the Idea of 

God,’’ A. E. Taylor’s “‘The Faith of a Moralist,’’ and, most 

recently, W. G. de Burgh’s ‘‘From Morality to Religion,”’ 

are something more than outstanding attempts to answer one 
of the major questions of philosophy. They have a practical 
bearing and a contemporary importance that carries their 
theme far beyond the interests of academic circles. What is in 
question in these lectures is nothing less than the whole status 
and validity of Natural Religion and, more especially in the 
books mentioned, the theistic basis of natural ethics, ‘‘the 
true foundations of ethics and morals’’ (Lord Gifford’s Will). 

Apart from the twofold proviso that the lecturers be ‘‘able, 
reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers and earnest in- 

quirers after truth,’’ and that their subject be treated ‘‘as a 

strictly natural science,’’ they are left completely unhampered 

in their line of approach and method of treatment. It is due 
to this wise freedom of scope that we have from Professor de 

Burgh a book that is at once a model of philosophical writing, 

erudite and wise, and at the same time of great practical help 

to the thoughtful man who has lost his religious and ethical 
bearings. ‘‘It was said of Socrates,’’ wrote Addison in The 

Spectator, No. 10, “that he brought Philosophy down from 

heaven, to inhabit among men; and I shall be ambitious to 

have it said of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.’’ That is 
not exactly Professor de Burgh’s ambition. His lectures are 
in-no sense a popularization of Philosophy. If he has intro- 
duced Her to these very human resorts, it is rather as a dis- 
tinguished visitor with something very important to say on 
one of their vital topics of debate. It is because his book pro- 


1‘*From Morality to Religion.’’ By W. G. de Burgh. The Gifford Lectures, 
1938. London: Macdonald and Evans. Pp. viii, 352. Price, r2s. 6d. 
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vides so generously for a certain need of the modern mind 
that its theme should be well weighed and considered. ‘‘The 
issue is of tremendous importance; it concerns the possibility 
of any rational knowledge of God by man’”’ (p. 169). 

St. Paul writes strikingly of the Mosaic law as ‘‘our peda- 
gogue in Christ.’’ The phrase may be used no less truly of 
the Natural Moral Law and, indeed, of the whole philosophi- 
cal approach to supernatural religion. There is, of course, a 
clear demarcation of the spheres of Reason and Faith, but it 
is the Incarnation—so the Christian holds—that gives philo- 
sophy its final and highest orientation. The wisdom of the 
flesh is the servant of Wisdom in the Flesh, the Incarnate 
Word. For a variety of reasons which are not our imme- 
diate concern, philosophy in modern times has come to play 
an independent role in the ordering of life. The eyes of the 
ancilla are no longer on the hands of her mistress. Reason 
and Faith have dissolved partnership with results disastrous 
to both. Reason has become progressively secularized, Faith 
has been thrust into the inner darkness of the subconscious 
or relegated to the ‘‘inner light’’ of the religious sense. 

The influence of this schism on two capital developments 
has been decisive. It has meant the virtual disappearance of 
Natural Religion as a fruitful branch of philosophic thinking 
and, secondly, it has conferred on Ethics a wholly indefen- 
sible status as a non-religious science of living. Natural Re- 
ligion can never hope to survive as a living Faith for reasons 
that are obvious to the theologian and, in fact, when seriously 
cultivated for its own sake, it rarely rose above the frigid Deism 
of the eighteenth century. For all that, the purely philoso- 
phical approach to religion is both speculatively and apolo- 
getically of incalculable importance. It is part and parcel 
of the praeambula fidei. The Christian apologetic, which 
grounds its plea on the reasoned appeal, can strike no roots 
in a mind which from the very start is closed against that ap- 
peal. It is not merely that argument on religious matters is 
out of fashion. It is worse than that. It is out of court. This 
disparagement of the competence of the intelligence in the 
religious sphere has risen from two opposite quarters. The 
Barthian theologian, with his insistence upon the utter trans- 
cendence of Almighty God, places Him beyond the utmost 
striving of human intelligence. He might say with Sir 
Thomas Browne: ‘“‘I love to lose my selfe in the mystery, 
to pursue my reason to an O altitudo.’’ On the other hand, 
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there are Immanentists and the Modernists, the spiritual child- 
ren of Schleiermacher and Sabatier, who desert the austere 
way of reason for the more intimate and adventurous quest 
of the God within. 

Outside the ‘“‘schools,’’ these two diametrically opposed 
views dispute the field, and the interests of Religion ‘‘as a 
strictly natural science’ are caught between the upper and the 
nether agnosticism. It is worth while pointing out that this 
repudiation of the way of reason is not confined to the ranks 
of the sophisticated : it is an attitude of mind widely adopted 
by the “‘plain’’ man. 

The case of Ethics is somewhat different. Whether or no 
the secularization of Ethics can be traced exclusively to the 
sixteenth-century cleavage between Reason and Faith, it is 
obvious that theories and codes of conduct have drifted fur- 
ther and further away from their religious moorings. Though 
many Christian ideals of conduct survive in practice, their re- 
ligious origins are forgotten and the necessity of a religious 
basis for conduct is largely repudiated. ‘‘We are living in a 
time when old pieties are being called in question and when 
new programmes of conduct are being advocated with en- 
thusiasm. These programmes are, for the most part, frankly 
secularist, though they are often championed with a passion 
and by methods of propaganda characteristic of religious 
rather than ethical controversy’’ (p. 262). 

Yet, if the situation is to be appreciated to the full, it has 
to be noted that an uneasy suspicion has been gaining ground 
that ‘‘secularism’’ and ‘‘humanism’’ are not enough. That 
feeling has declared itself unmistakably in the welcome that 
has been accorded to such challenging declarations as Miss 
Rosalind Murray’s ‘‘The Good Pagan’s Failure’ and M. 
Maritain’s ‘‘True Humanism.’’ This is clearly to the good, 
but we are too prone to assume that because men are coming 
to realize that their present beliefs will not do, they are pro- 
portionately convinced that the Christian solution of their 
problems is the only thing that will do. That is far from being 
the case. If proof were needed, we have only to weigh the 
utterance of Professor Joad in his ‘‘Guide to Modern Wicked- 
ness’’ that ‘‘something is needed to fill for the modern world 
the role that Christianity filled for the Middle Ages.’’ He 
recognizes the necessity of religion as a support for values, 
but the religion he demands is not Christianity but a substi- 
tute for it. Is there any line of appeal that can bridge the 
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gap between the Good Pagan’s consciousness of failure and 
the first glimmering of the Christian hope? It is in the light 
of this problem (so briefly outlined here) that Professor de 
Burgh’s book must be read. This is not to detract from its 
great worth as a work of pure scholarship. It is, on the con- 
trary, to recognize the telling impact of its scholarship upon 
a grave contemporary problem. To quote a sentence from 
the Publishers’ Note: ‘‘The book is at once an answer to a 
purely humanistic ethic, and a vindication of the rationality 
both of the moral and the religious life.’’ 

First, then, to set forth what is characteristic of that vin- 
dication. The book, in substance, is a justification of the 
claim that the moral life in its final implications points beyond 
itself to Religion, to God. It is a well-worn theme, but its 
treatment here presents certain novel features. The strength 
of the author’s case does not lie in the rigour of any one 
specialized argument but in the convergence of many lines 
upon one centre. One ethical problem after another, baffling 
and insoluble on the ground of pure ethics, finds resolution 
on the religious basis that underlies the whole of the moral 
life. Indeed, the author is less concerned to establish, on 
moral grounds alone, the objectivity of Religion and the exis- 
tence of God, than to harmonize two forms of experience, 
moral and religious, considered valid on other grounds. The 
question of God’s existence is not neglected, but it does not 
hold the centre of the field. ‘‘I have tried to show, and on 
grounds conformable to intellect: that religion is able not 
only to resolve the dualism inherent in ethical experience, and 
to liberate ethical principles from formalism and ideality, but 
to raise morality to a higher plane of goodness through the 
motive of the love of God’’ (p. 287). 

‘‘The dualism inherent in ethical experience’’—that is the 
thought which commands the whole development of the argu- 
ment. This is the point from which the book takes its rise. 
The preliminary question of the validity of moral experience, 
the degree of reality to be accorded to the ideals of ‘‘Moral 
Goodness,”’ ‘‘Duty’’ and the ‘*Values’’ in general, the whole 
problem of the relation of Fact to Value, has been treated with 
such thoroughness by Dr. Sorley and Professor Taylor that 
the author excuses himself from working over old ground. 
Only where the nerve of his thesis is touched by those who 
proclaim an ultimate dualism of Fact and Value (as in the 
case of Nicolai Hartmann and the Phenomenologists), does 
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he rouse himself to vigorous, and quite deadly, attack. For 
the rest, he is at one with Professor Taylor who writes: 
‘‘What confronts us in actual life is neither facts without 
value nor values attached to no facts, but fact revealing value 

. and values which are realities and not arbitrary fancies, 
precisely because they are embedded in fact and give it its 
meaning.’’ In other words, the moral life is a genuine experi- 
ence rooted in a reality that is given, and not merely an 
elaborate but convenient fiction. 

The ethical life is real, but it is not all of a piece. True, it 
has one distinguishing feature to mark it off from other types 
of experience ; the ‘‘human action,’’ the action that is rational 
and free. But—and this is the important point—there are two 
radically different types of human action. There is the action 
performed for the sake of duty under the stress of obligation 
and there is the action undertaken spontaneously out of love 
for the good. The grim demands of sheer duty are met with 
resolution and determination. Far from presenting them- 
selves under the guise of a good, their characteristic feature 
is one of effort. On the other hand, the love of the good fulfils 
itself spontaneously without the sharp prick of the moral 
imperative. In ethical experience the two sorts of action are 
recognizably distinct. The point, for the moment, is not that 
one way of acting is better than the other. The point is that 
they are really different and the difference is one of motive.’ 
Action done simply from a sense of duty or ‘‘duty for duty’s 
sake’’ is moral action strictly so-called. The characteristic of 
moral action as such is that it is done for no other reason than 
that it ought to be done. It is imposed unconditionally on the 
moral agent. Action sub ratione boni, t.e., under the appeal 
of good, is not, in the strict sense, moral. ‘‘It is necessary, 
at the cost of some violence to accepted usage, to employ the 
term ‘ethical’ generically, to cover both specific types of 
action, and (with Kant) to confine the term ‘moral’ to one of 
those types, viz., to action in the line of duty. But the 
terminological difficulty must not blind us to the truth of the 





1 No action, the author holds, has any ethical character apart from the 
motive, a doctrine that makes it impossible to pronounce upon the morality of 
certain actions as such, e.g., the repayment of a loan. ‘‘If a judge sentences 
a guilty man from the motive of personal resentment, it is not a case of his 
doing what is right with a bad motive, but a case of his doing what is 
wrong’’ (p. 9). Presumably, if the same judge liberates a guilty man from the 
motive of personal affection, we should have to hold that he has done right! 
The distinction between formal and material morality is vital if the science of 
Ethics is to claim any objectivity. 
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distinction. We should be shutting our eyes to the facts if 
we ignored or minimized a fissure that cuts deep, far deeper 
than has generally been realized by philosophers, into the 
structure of man’s ethical life’’ (p. 44). 

It is this twofold type of ethical action that constitutes the 
‘‘dualism’’ of which the author makes so much. There are 
two springs of ethical action, two co-ordinate principles of 
conduct, moral obligation and love of the good. It is essen- 
tial to Professor de Burgh’s thesis that it should be shown 
beyond question that this division does in fact constitute a 
real dualism, t.e., that we are here faced with two principles, 
both of them ultimate within the sphere of pure ethics and 
pure metaphysics. The fact of the dualism forces itself on 
the attention by the breakdown of every effort to explain one 
principle in terms of the other. They are, within their own 
sphere, irreducible. The good, as such, has no “‘ought”’ at- 
tached to it nor is duty, as such, good. The connexion between 
Goodness and Obligation, Happiness and Virtue, the bonum 
and the faciendum, is contingent and synthetic, not necessary 
and analytic. The author does not arrive at these positions 
lightly. The chapters in which he examines the connexion 
between the two principles are among the most penetrating 
and cautious in his book. In rejecting the priority of the 
Good, he is aware that he has against him the whole weight 
and authority of the Aristotelean tradition, and he disputes 
every inch of the ground. 

Obligation is a matter of fact, of praxis, a datum of experi- 
ence. The Good, together with the other ‘‘values’’ (a word 
the author dislikes) belongs to the order of ideals, of theoria. 
Why not accept with the Phenomenologists that distinction of 
orders, the real and the ideal, as ultimate and beyond ques- 
tion? The temporal and the eternal, the world of existences 
and the world of ‘‘self-subsisting’’ Values, is not that the final 
and necessary dualism? His criticism is remorseless and 
wholly satisfying. ‘‘Value,’’ save in reference to actuality, 
has no meaning. An ideal that can in no way be realized may 
be apprehended as ‘“‘good’’ but it is certainly devoid of 
‘“‘value.’’ ‘‘I am led, therefore, by the elimination of these 
alternatives’’—the Naturalistic, the Phenomenological and 
the Platonic—‘‘to accept the position that ideal values, to- 
gether with all ‘eternal objects,’ exist as timeless actuality in 
God, whose existence is one with his essence, and in whom 
perfect goodness is actualized as the perfect good’’ (p. 186). 
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Logically, the passage from Ethics to Religion is effected 
in two stages. In the first, Religion is shown to be inevitable 
if the moral life is to be rendered intelligible and rescued from 
incoherence. ‘‘The search for unity has its motive both in 
theoretical and in practical requirements. It is the nature of 
reason to seek unity everywhere in experience and not to rest 
until it has been discovered. . . Ideals fall within the real, 
and a bare togetherness among them would spell unreason at 
the very heart of reality’’ (p. 209). In the second stage, both 
moral and religious experience being now taken as valid, Re- 
ligion is shown as transforming the moral life and raising it 
to a higher plane through the motive of the love of God. 

The two fundamental principles of ethical action—moral 
obligation and love of the good—entail an Absolute that is 
not given in the world of temporal experience. Here Pro- 
fessor de Burgh develops with force and insight the familiar 
argument from the unconditional character of the moral im- 
perative and the limitations of earthly satisfaction. What is 
more arresting is his contention that moral obligation is but 
a formal command to do one’s duty unless the command is 
given intelligible content as the will of God. The moral im- 
perative ‘‘tells us only what is common to every case of moral 
duty—namely, that we ought to do it; it does not tell us what 
it is that we ought to do”’ (p. 214). (No less importantly, it 
does not tell us why we ought to do it, though the author, with 
his Kantian conception of morality as ‘‘duty for duty’s sake,”’ 
would rule out the question as illegitimate.) Further, ‘‘ought’’ 
not only implies ‘‘can’’ but the command is to will perfectly. 
“Yet duty can never be fulfilled.’’ It is morally impossible 
to fulfil unaided the perfection of the moral law. ‘‘The dis- 
abilities, of inward impotence and outward circumstance, that 
render human volition ineffectual, vanish in presence of the 
faith in divine redemption and grace’’ (p. 221). The theo- 
logian might well take alarm here at what seems to prove too 
much were it not that the purpose of the author is not to 
“‘prove’’ the necessity of grace from the impotence of nature, 
but to show ‘‘how the Christian Doctrine of the Incarnation 
offers a concrete and fully determinate answer to a question 
which is insoluble for ethics’’ (note, p. 220). 

Duty, i.e., ‘‘Duty Universal,’’ is but formal, an empty cate- 
gory, unless it is given significance and content as the will 
of God. The Summum Bonum, the goal of man’s striving, 
is but a cloudy ideal unless it is verified in God. Both the 
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principle of Duty and the quest for the Good, remain unco- 
ordinated, a double principle of living, unless in religious life 
Duty be informed by the love of God as the highest Good. 
It is religion alone that gives value, real and lasting, to Duty. 
“‘Religion alone can justify the faith that though the heavens 
fall, the act done from the pure motive of duty is bound in the 
event to prove fruitful for good’’ (p. 207). Only thus can the 
radical dualism of man’s living be unified and resolved. It 
is the infused virtue of charity that informs, transforms and 
raises the whole level of the moral life to the life of religion. 

The validity of Religion, belief in the existence of God, the 
conviction that He is good—none of these things, the author 
holds, can be justified by rigorous proof. The ‘‘evidences of 
theism are cumulative, . . . none of the arguments carries its 
full weight without the others’’ (p. 153). Not even by analogy 
can ‘‘goodness’’ be predicated of God, for the doctrine of 
Analogy rests on the unsupported assumption of a likeness 
between cause and effect and, in reality, means either 
agnosticism or anthropomorphism. At all events, ‘‘the via 
analogica seems to fade out, if we press the reservations, into 
the via remotionis; if we press the analogy, into anthropo- 
morphism”’ (p. 172)... What then? That God is good (and, 
therefore, exists) is warranted not by abstract speculation but 
by rational intuition. Man’s religious life is not irrational ; 
neither is it infra-rational nor, in the order of nature, supra- 
rational. It is to the mind, to Reason, that the goodness of 
God declares itself. But to Reason with a difference. For 
too long has our thinking about God been dominated by that 
Cartesian ideal of Reason which degenerates so easily into a 
lifeless and desiccated rationalism. It is this that has brought 
reason itself into discredit. Intuition, ‘‘the nous of Plato 
and Aristotle, the intellectus of the medieval scholastics,’’ 
must once again come into its own. ‘‘We have to recover this 
enlarged outlook, if philosophy, and the world to which it 
speaks its message, are to be rescued from unreason’’ (p. 302). 

Such, in brief outline, is the important thesis that Professor 

1 Two important points seem to have escaped attention. First, that God 
and the creature, though essentially dissimilar, can be brought under the unity 
of the concept of Being. Between the First Cause and its effects there is, on 
the metaphysical plane, resemblance in point of sheer reality. Secondly, 
anthropomorphism results from the attempt to ‘‘posit’’ God by means of analogy 
—for in this case the primary analogue would be the creature—but not from 
the attempt to know by analogy a Being whose transcendent existence is 
already established on other grounds. Cf. R. Jolivet, ‘‘A la recherche de Dieu,”’ 


‘‘Le probléme de I’analogie n’est pas au point de départ, mais au terme; il ne 
: ; A sae 
se pose vraiment que lorsque nous avons atteint la cause premiére. 
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de Burgh presents for our consideration. For scholastic 
Ethics, securely grounded in theism, the topics of ‘‘Obliga- 
tion,’’ “‘Right,’’ ‘‘Good,”’ the relationship between Morality 
and Religion, present any number of ‘‘posers’’ but no ulti- 
mate problem. Between Religion and Ethics, the mediating 
concept is that of the Natural Law, immanent in the rational 
nature but divine in origin, the expression of God’s will and 
purpose. A law is a certain necessity imposing an end and, 
accordingly, it declares itself in free natures as an obligation, 
a moral necessity, imposing a Good; bonum est faciendum. 
This is the primary ethical principle known per se to the 
practical intellect in the intuitive recognition, the habitus prin- 
cipiorum, that the scholastics call synderesis. Duty and Good- 
ness are in necessary alliance, the dualism being resolved in 
favour of the Good, as End. 

To the student of Natural Religion (as distinguished from 
the ethician), the whole problem presents itself in a different 
perspective. For him, the question is not so much ‘‘How 
is Morality related to Religion ?’’ as ‘‘Does Morality justify 
Theism ?’’ In other words : ‘‘What is the worth of the Moral 
Argument ?’’ The points of contact and divergence between 
Professor de Burgh’s argument and that traditional in the 
schools will be apparent from the outline—necessarily inade- 
quate—already given. His dual moral principle corresponds 
to the factual basis of the Deontological and Eudaemonologi- 
cal arguments invoked by the Scholastics. But there are dif- 
ferences of some moment. The scholastic philosopher holds, 
according to his reading of the evidence, that these arguments 
(and the other proofs for the existence of God) either hold on 
their own merits or do not hold at all. There is no question 
of arguments, individually dubious, being allowed to pass 
muster in a cumulative convergence. Opinion will be no less 
sharply divided on other questions of outstanding importance: 
the nature of Morality as such, the metaphysical basis of 
Ethics, the grounds of the doctrine of Analogy and the logical 
validity of the argument from religious experience. 

Professor de Burgh, following Kant, restricts morality to 
action for the sake of duty or “‘duty for duty’s sake.’ It 
would, however, be a mistake to assume that he follows Kant 
all the way, and that his reasoning from the dualism of Duty 
and Good is but a restatement of Kant’s argument from the 
dissociation of Virtue and Happiness. ‘‘It looks at first sight 
as though God were brought in by Kant as a deus ex machina 
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in order to secure a connexion between two things which can- 
not be analytically or synthetically conjoined, moral desert 
and happiness. Yet nothing is really farther from Kant’s 
thought than this’’ (p. 156). It requires, perhaps, second sight 
to perceive that this was not, in fact, Kant’s thought but, 
whatever the issue on that particular question, Professor de 
Burgh’s position has, it seems, little more in common with 
Kant than his view of the nature of morality. His starting 
point is the same but he travels by a different route. ‘‘Ought 
implies Can.’’ It also implies Kant—but not all of him! 

In the argument under discussion, the certainty of God’s 
existence is the fruit neither of abstract speculation nor of a 
postulate of practical reason but of an intuitive intellectual 
experience. ‘‘God’s existence is not presupposed as a pre- 
mise ; our sole premise is the experienced fact of man’s love for 
him, and his existence is given in that datum’’ (p. 260).’ 

Is it, however, legitimate to confine morality to ‘‘duty for 
duty’s sake’’? Does a man fulfil his obligations just because 
they are obligations or because there is a certain “‘goodness”’ 
in the doing of duty? ‘‘The Greeks could not conceive an 
act to be rational unless its reason were a good to be realized 
in and through the act’’ (p. 40). From this view the author 
consistently and strongly dissents. He holds that in moral 
action, strictly so-called, the will acts not for the sake of a 
good to be realized but on account of the ‘‘ought,’”’ a univer- 
sal Form of obligation, immanent in each particular duty. It 
is religion alone that redeems Duty from formality and gives 
it value, makes it ‘‘good’’ to do one’s duty. That is the core 
and centre of his argument. 

From the point of view both of moral experience and of 
psychological theory, the difficulties inherent in this position 
are formidable. The test case, of course, is the moral action 
that, to the individual, is in the highest degree disadvan- 
tageous, e.g., the sacrifice of one’s life at the call of duty. 
Yet, dulce et decorum est... The decorum might point to 
duty for duty’s sake; the dulce points to a certain goodness 
that is none the less real because it soars above all utility and 
delight. On the psychological plane, the difficulty of this 


1 The view of religious experience expounded by the author steers a middle 
course between Modernism and Ontologism. Knowledge gained by such 
experience is intellectual yet not inferential, intuitive yet grounded in living 
experience. His conception has many points in common with the theory dis- 
cussed by Mr. Christopher Dawson in his essay on “Spiritual Intuition in 
Christian Philosophy.’’ Cf. ‘*Enquiries,’’ p. 191. 
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doctrine is even greater. Duty is a matter of the will’s free 
choice. Can the will act at all in the absence of that ‘‘good’’ 
which is both the principle and the formal object of its 
activity? Does the action for the sake of duty constitute a 
special case in which the formal object of the will is not 
‘‘good”’ but ‘‘duty universal’’? Discussion of these questions 
would take us far beyond the scope of this article. It isenough 
to have indicated that they impose themselves in any fruit- 
ful consideration of Professor de Burgh’s theory. 

It would be unfair to close this volume without paying 
tribute to its many excellences. Its range is immense, its 
vitality is sustained to the end. There is hardly a question 
of importance to the student of religion and ethics that is not 
handled with knowledge and sober judgment in a prose style 
that is lucid, full and always alive. On every page there is 
the movement of a mind that is ever aware of the importance 
in the life of to-day of the issue at stake. Particularly valu- 
able in this connexion are the closing chapters wherein the 
author discusses the actual relation of Christianity to the codes 
of conduct prevailing in secular society. We hold that solici- 
tude for the rights and dignity of the person, for individual 
freedom and the true welfare of humanity is an ideal that can- 
not survive if transplanted from the Christian soil in which it 
has grown and flourished. Professor de Burgh bears out that 
belief not only in general terms but by detailed appeal to both 
history and philosophy. He not only states but justifies his 
conviction that a Christian philosophy ‘‘and it alone, can 
offer a sure foundation on which to rebuild, in these troublous 
days, the shaken fabric of civilization.”’ 

CUTHBERT DONNELLY. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
‘‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 





MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE MEDIEVAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS OUR LADY. 
Illustrated from the Lyrics of the 13th, 14th and 15th Centuries. 


NE of the most remarkable things about the Middle Ages is 
the trust and confidence men had in our Lady. The 
tenderness with which they regarded her, related as it was to 
medieval ideals of chivalry, is difficult to realize to-day. Not that 
devotion to her was new, something born of the Middle Ages—it 
was practised long before; but it was not till the eleventh century 
and later, that it became so intense and widespread. It came to 
be expressed in devotional practices such as the dedication of 
Saturday to her, the celebration of particular feasts in her honour, 
her Conception and Nativity for instance, and the use of assigned 
prayers such as the ‘‘Missus Gabriel’’ and ‘‘O Intemerata,’’ and 
hymns such as ‘‘Ave Maris Stella.’’ Shrines multiplied: in Eng- 
land alone we have those of Evesham, Walsingham and Our Lady 
Undercroft at Canterbury. But it is to the religious lyrics of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, many of which are 
very beautiful though almost all are neglected, that we must turn 
for testimony even stronger; it is in these lyrics that we find every 
phase and sentiment of the medieval devotion to our Lady. 
Before considering any of them in detail it may be as well to 
emphasize the difficulties with regard to chronology that beset 
anyone who tries to trace a development in these widely-scattered 
lyrics. Most of them are contained in MSS such as the Sloane 
(2593) and the Harleian (2253) and in personal anthologies collected 
at random by individuals who, with a few exceptions, are now 
unknown. Thus, though a date in decades may be given to a 
whole MS., it is usually impossible to say how old a poem was 
when it was copied down, especially as one of the most profitable 
methods of dating medieval poetry, that of carefully comparing 
the rhymes, is useless when applied to a miscellany of short lyrics. 
If, therefore, we suggest that certain poems are later than others 
(though possibly appearing in an earlier MS.) because they repre- 
sent a later development of idea, it must be taken as suggestion 
rather than established fact, since the factual evidence is so scanty. 
An interesting feature of medieval religious lyrics is that they 
show the contrast between personal love and devotion and what 
seems to be an earlier strain of more diffuse, pessimistic religious 
sentiment akin to that of the Old English ‘‘Ruin,’’ ‘‘Wanderer’’ 
and ‘‘Seafarer.’’ The theme of the vanity of life and the nothing- 
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ness of man was an aspect of Catholic teaching which appealed to 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament. Some of the early medieval 
lyricists liked to luxuriate in it. For others, passive abandonment, 
with all its fascination, was not enough: ‘‘Oup and be god 
champioun !’’, one poet cries, finishing his appeal with a fervent 
prayer to our Lady: 


Mayden moder, hevene quene, 

Thou might and const and owest to bene 
Our sheld ayein the fende. 

Help ous sunne for to flen, 

That we moten thi sone iseen, 

In joye withouten hende! 


This is the strain of many lyrics belonging to the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuriés. The saints are seldom mentioned : 
it is nearly always our Lady to whom the poet’s prayers are 
addressed, our Lady who has the power to obtain mercy for sinners 
and avert God’s wrath. Here is a typical verse from a poem in 
the Harleian MS. : 


Ledy, preye thi sone for ous, 
That us duere bohte, 

Ant shild us from the lothe hous 
That to the fend is wrohte! 


Another, from the Sloane: 


Mary is both good and kinde, 

Evere on us sche hath mende, 

That the fend schall us not schende, 
Cum sua malicia. 


So far, the appeal to our Lady is direct and subjective. Objec- 
tive elements of description and incident begin to appear with 
the emergence of themes such as the Annunciation, the Five Joys, 
the Three Branches of the Heavenly Rose. Most of the poems 
on these themes would seem to belong to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Some are translations, in whole or in part, 
from the Latin; others appear to be original. Every one of them 
breathes the intense ardour of devotion, the mysticism, the warmth 
and rich colour of medieval Catholicism. They honour our Lady 
as the Mystic Rose from whose bosom sprung our Lord: 


Of a rose, a lovely rose, 
Of a rose is all my song. 


Lesteneth, lordinges, both elde and yinge, 
How this rose began to springe, 

Swich a rose to mine likinge 

In all this world ne knowe I none. 


The aungil cam fro hevene tour, 
To grete Mary with gret honour, 
And seide sche schuld bere the flour, 
That schulde breke the fendes bond. 
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The flour sprong in heye Bedlem, 
That is bothe bright and schene. 
The rose is Mary, hevene quene, 
Out of her bosum the blosme sprong. 


They honour her as the ‘‘maiden that is makeles’’ who chose as 
her son the King of Kings, as in the well-known example which 
so begins: 

I sing of a maiden 

That is makeles: ... 
and ends: 

As dew in Aprille 

That falleth on the spray. 

Moder and maiden 

Was never non but sche, 

Well may swich a lady 

Godes moder be. 


How beautiful it is, this vision of the simple truth and loveliness 
of the Virgin Birth! 

From the early thirteenth century onwards there is a most 
interesting relationship between the lyrics in praise of our Lady 
and the language and conventions of courtly love. The minstrels 
and Wandering Scholars borrowed from the devotional verses of 
the monks and the elaborate love songs of the nobles, with the 
result that the conventions of both soon became common property. 
The love poets made use of the metres of Latin hymns: the re- 
ligious poets addressed our Lady in the terms of ‘“‘l’amour 
courtois.’’ She is ‘‘mi leove swete lefdi,’’ ‘‘lavedi so fair and so 
kind,’’ ‘‘my dayes blis, my nyhtes rest.’’ One poet says: 

Nou is fre that er was thral, 
Al thourh that levedy gent ant smal. 


Another begins his verse: 


As I lay up on a night 
My thought was on a berd so bright 
That men clepen Marye full of might... 


Not only the form of address but the setting and structure of 
amorous poetry are used in some of these religious lyrics. Here, 
for instance, is the setting of a poem on the Five Joys: 

Ase y me rod this ender day 
By grene wode to seche play, 


Mid herte I thohte al on a may, 
Suetest of alle thinge. 


How very like ‘‘Alysoun’’ and ‘‘Lenten is come’’ and ‘‘When the 
nyhtegale sings’?! Only it is ‘‘a spiritual love-longing ... a 
Chanson d’Aventure of the soul.’’ 

Typical of the fifteenth century and similar to the Mystery Plays 
in tone and feeling, are the spiritual lullabies and the ‘‘complaints’’ 
of Mary. The lullaby in its simplest form is a carol in which, 
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along with other episodes of Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 
the spectacle of Mary singing ‘‘lulley’’ to the Infant Jesus is 
described : 

I saw a fair maiden 

Sitten and singe, 

Sche lulled a litel child, 

A swete lording. 


So runs the first verse of one of the lullabies in the Sloane MS.; 
and the refrain follows, 


Lullay, mine liking, my dere sone, mine sweting, 
Lullay, my dere herte, mine owen dere derling! 


What could be simpler or more touching? In others, Mary and 
Jesus talk to each other. She regrets that a child born to be King 
of Kings should lie upon hay, and wonders why he was not born 
in a prince’s hall. When he assures her that lords and princes 
will come to worship him, she asks how she herself can best serve 
him. He answers: by rocking him in her arms: 


My dere moder, whan time it be, 
Thou take me up on loft, 

And sette me upon thy knee, 

And handell me full soft, 

And in thy arme thou hill me warme, 
And kepe night and day, 

If that I wepe and may not slepe, 
Thou sing, By by, lullay. 


The medieval world thought long and sorrowfully over our 
Lady’s tragedy. The poets of the fifteenth century never tire of 
bringing into contrast the beauty and intensity of her maternal 
love and her crushing grief when her son is crucified. In one little 
poem of seven verses (Bodleian—Eng. Poet. e. 1.) all the poig- 
nancy of our Lady’s position is made manifest in these few words 
which she addresses to her son on the Cross: 


My swete son, thou art me dere, 
Why have men hanged thee here? 
Thy hed is closed with a brere, 
Why have men so doo to thee? 


Another fifteenth-century poem (Trinity Coll. Camb. O. 9. 38) 
gives us a striking instance of that fusion of reverence with 
familiarity and of tenderness with passion, which was natural to 
the medieval mind, and to the expression of which the language 
of the fifteenth century was so beautifully fitted: 


Sodenly afraid, 

Halfe wakinge halfe sleping, 

And gretly dismayd, 

A woman sate weping, 

With favour in her face far passinge my reson, 
And of her sore weping this was the encheson. 
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Her sone in her lappe laid, sche seid, slein by treason, 
If weping might ripe be, hit semed then in seson. 
Jhesus, so sche sobbed, 

So her sone was bobbed 

And of his live robbed, 

Seinge this wordes as I sey thee, 

‘‘Who can not wepe, com lerne of me.”’ 


#9? 


On me sche cast her ye and seid ‘‘See, man, thy brother 
Sche kiste him and seid ‘‘Swete, am I not thy moder?”’ 
And swoninge sche felle, ther it wold be no nother. 

I not which more dedlie, the tone or the toder. 

Yett sche revived and sobbed 

How her sone was bobbed 

And of his live robbed. 

‘‘Who can not wepe,”’ this is the lay, 

And with that wordes sche vanisched away. 


Our Lady is here the apotheosis of maternal love and maternal 
suffering, and as such she is treated with a familiarity as far as 
possible removed from offensiveness, and with a moving and 
tender pity which the modern world would find it hard to re- 
capture. Few can read such verses unmoved; but, in an age when 
simple truth is all too often miscalled simplicity, it would be but 


fruitless counsel to say: go, and do likewise. 
A. F. ALLISON. 





THE GUILD OF CATHOLIC ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 
Sixth Exhibition, 1939. 


HE sixth annual Exhibition of the Guild of Catholic Artists 

and Craftsmen, and others associated with them, has been 
on view at the Cathedral Hall, Westminster, during the greater 
part of July. It is a display remarkable, as in previous years, for 
the range and variety of the mediums employed, no less than for 
a high standard of excellence in each of them. Evidently the best 
of its kind, only, is allowed to survive the preliminary judging 
ordeal. 

The artists represented have expressed their thought in terms 
of oil and water-colour, in sculpture, metal-work, and embroidery ; 
in hand-woven vestments, stained-glass and architectural designs, 
tooled-leather book-bindings, script, and wood-cut; miniatures, 
mosaics, carvings in wood and even in alabaster; and there is a 
unique series of ‘‘figurines,’’ exquisitely wrought in composition 
and silken stuffs, which might have strayed from the canvas of a 
Fra Angelico. 

An individual artistic imprint is on idea and execution alike, 
and they bear silent but most eloquent testimony to the significance 
and vitality of Catholic art in our midst to-day, and give the lie 
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to a gibe which attributes only insipidity and effeminacy to modern 
religious portrayal of any kind. Two, at least, of the exhibits are 
the work of refugees from other and less fortunate countries; not 
for the first time, the ‘‘peaceable fruit of justice’’ has been nur- 
tured in the harsh soil of intolerance. 

‘‘Truly the garments of such dreaming are fair and goodly to 
behold’’—like those in an earlier age more single-hearted than our 
own. The work we see here is at once an encouragement and a 
challenge to all who approximate their scale of spiritual values to 
that standard set when the Faith held undisputed sway over men’s 
imagination and ideals. 

It seems invidious to single out certain names, where each pro- 
duction ranks so high in effort, if unequally in attainment. Those 
mentioned are chosen, chiefly, as being representative or typical, 
or because of the interesting ‘‘difference’’ that belongs to human 
circumstance and variation of outlook. But all serve to indicate 
—as indeed in the nature of things they must—the vastness of 
their indebtedness, and ours, to that cumulative artistic tradition 
passed on from one generation to the next, and available, however 
dull and dead the immediate intellectual environment, in every 
civilized land. This art is richly derivative, in the best sense of an 
over-worked term; it is also sparklingly alive, informed with an 
originality as modern and up to date as the most ‘‘go-ahead”’ of 
young revolutionaries could desire. But, with all their latter-day 
characteristics, one somehow infers that these artists have brought 
to the fulfilment of their inspiration—albeit perhaps unconsciously 
—the saying of Francis Thompson in describing his own Assisian 
patron, who ‘‘discerned through the lamp, Beauty, the Light, 
God.”’ 

As illustrative of this idea, we have here a choice of many 
examples. The ‘‘St. Joseph’’ (a figure carved in French walnut) 
of P. Lindsey Clarke, with its impressive calm strength and 
patience; or Catherine Giles’s study of the Church of St. Martin 
de Cavegon, pale in colouring, ‘‘like a dream imprisoned in a 
rock’’; or the urgent and eager statuary group entitled ‘‘Resur- 
rection’’ (W. F. C. Ohley), one of the most beautiful things in 
the Exhibition—another being Charlotte Lawrenson’s exquisite 
pencil drawing of a young priest vested for Mass and holding a 
Chalice; its gentle dignity is alone enough to make it memorable, 
and the technique, too, is fine. There are also a ‘‘Sacred Heart,’’ 
by Charles Blakeman, strong and vital in treatment as this sub- 
ject should surely be (and so rarely is); Peter Watts’s Processional 
Standard—blue, red and gold, in carved and painted wood—for 
the Legion of Mary, distinctive, as befits a standard, and with a 
combined strength and grace of design; (his, too, is a touching 
“St. Veronica’’ showing the same qualities in another medium) ; 
and a characteristic contribution from The Grail, ‘‘Our Lady of 
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Ceylon,’’ which is a good example of a semi-conventional decora- 
tion with poise and a definite purpose. The Twelfth Station of the 
Cross—‘‘Amoris Victima’’—by Brenda Rutherford, is striking in 
its clarity of line and richness of hue—symbolic and concentrated, 
and far more likely to be an aid to meditation than the stereotyped 
‘‘realism,’’ imperfectly expressed, of the usual Stations. 

Amongst other exhibits to be noticed, for uncommon features 
in concept or execution, are an embroidered panel, ‘‘The Annuncia- 
tion,’’ by E. V. Clarke, with simple, fluent lines and effective use 
of original stitchery and colouring (but the dress of our Lady 
eclipses, rather than adorns, its wearer); the Doré-esque ‘‘Christ 
and the Ten Lepers,’’ a large composition by Fuzzy Ludwig; and 
the two creations of G. Houghton-Brown called ‘‘Madonna and 
Child’’ and ‘‘Son, why hast Thou done so to us?’’, which are skil- 
ful in conveying, through an almost archaic formality of style, a 
most modern vivacity. 

The theme of Christ upon the Cross has attracted several artists, 
notably Anthony Foster, who has beautifully fashioned a ‘‘Cruci- 
fixion’’ in stone, matched, for appeal, by D. A. Young’s ‘‘Pieta,’’ 
also in stone. ‘‘The Good Shepherd,’’ a picture by L. Geddes, 
contains a mystical and lovely idea; the Holy Child, carrying a 
lamb, walks through a deserted landscape, preceded by His 
Mother, who is thus associated with Him in His coming ‘“‘to seek 
and to save that which was lost’’; unfortunately, it is marred by 
a certain sentimentality of treatment. There is no such fault in the 
convincing draughtsmanship of M. Dudley Short; her striking 
*‘Quae est Ista?’’, in its mode, and use of symbolism, recalls 
Blake, as do, also, other works of hers. 

Mr. Eric Gill, who (like Sir Giles Gilbert Scott and the Guild’s 
President, Mr. T. H. B. Scott, and Mr. Goodhart-Rendel) con- 
tributed by invitation, has a variety of fine exhibits, e.g., an in- 
cized and coloured Roman alphabet, well executed by Laurie Cribb, 
and a small ‘‘Headstone’’—of which the epigrammatic inscription 
is a parable ‘‘in parvo’’—‘‘Remember Philomel. Ate Worms. 
Sang Songs. R.I.P.’’ This provides the sole approach to any- 
thing deliberately humorous in the Exhibition (one hastens to ex- 
cept the Junior section, where comedy is rife), although naiveté 
is present, necessarily, as a by-product of sincerity. 

**St. Francis’? and ‘‘Christ Blessing Cornish Industry’’ are 
paintings by A. F. Walke, of which only photographs are shown, 
but these indicate much freshness and charm in the originals; the 
**Madonna of the Wayside,’’ impressionistic and arresting, by 
Father J. P. Hanlon, is, we hear, the work of a young Irish priest ; 
while the hand-woven silk Chasuble, Stole, and Humeral Veil, 
designed and made by David Farmer, surely display an amazing 
ability and power of concentration in a boy sixteen years old. 

This leads us naturally to the Junior, or ‘‘Schools,’’ section, in 
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a smaller room adjoining the main Hall. Spirited, not to say 
dashing, are many of the contributions; the designs, especially, 
are skilful and extremely well carried out, and those in textile 
materials would be assured of high grading even amongst adult 
work of the same type. Belmont Abbey and the various Convent 
Schools are to be congratulated very highly on the achievement 
of their pupils, and upon the artistic aims and ideals they are fos- 
tering and promoting. There is something more than promise in 
the work they have shown. 

Much might be said in appreciation of the architecture— 
spacious, soaring and splendid—shown in design by the President, 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, and by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel (whose prelim- 
inary sketch-drawing for Prinknash Abbey church figures in the 
Exhibition and excites topical interest). Much, too, in comment 
on the varied beauty of altar vessels and vestments, of leather- 
work, carving, and illuminations, as well as of the embroidery and 
printing, and the designs for greeting-cards, produced by the 
Guild. All who visited this interesting display will have noted for 
themselves its many excellences, both individual and communal, 
and will wish for the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen yet 
greater successes and a still wider sphere of influence. 

M.V.G. 





The Nativity 


TRONGER than fortress fenced with tower and fosse, 
The crag-perched haunt of lawlessness and ill, 
Man’s pride would make man’s heart, for haughty will 
And mind by lust beclouded league to toss 
Down from the walls the standard of the Cross, 
And keep self’s rebel banner flying still 
Despite God’s storming graces—fatal skill 
That wins sad triumphs to its own dear loss! 


Have God’s dire threats, God’s promises, then failed? 
Must man revolted die unreconciled? 
Gone are those warrior graces, armed and mailed, 
And one small Form stands lone upon the wild, 
And man, by such sweet impotence assailed, 
Opens his proud heart to his God—a Child ! 
T. KING. 
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AMERICA: July 1, 1939. The Jocist Movement spreads through 
Canada, by Norman F. Gotro. [Describes the activity of the 
Catholic Youth Movement in Canada with its growth to a mem- 
bership of 40,000 in seven years. | 

BLACKFRIARS: July, 1939. The Church and Culture, by Father 
Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson, O.P. [Shows how the Church was the 
connecting link between the ancient and medieval world and how 
the Middle Ages witnessed a purely Christian culture in full 
flower. | 

CaTHoLic HERALD: July 21, 1939. The Problem of ‘‘Leakage,’’ 
by Count Michael de la Bédoyére. [Some timely comments upon 
a most serious problem which is exercising English Catholic 
minds to-day. | 

CrvittA CatrTouica: July 15, 1939. Il Sacerdote Cattolico Maestro 
di Verita e Apostolo di Carita. [A record of the Holy Father’s 
recent address to 5,000 clerical students on the privileges and 
responsibility of the priesthood. | 

DownsIDE REvIEW: July, 1939. The Two Year Public Ministry 
Viewed and Reviewed, by Dom Bernard Orchard, O.S.B. [An 
interesting and detailed study of the length of our Lord’s 
Ministry with reference to a book lately published in the 
Bellarmine Series. | 

Dus.LiIn REVIEW: July, 1939. The Archbishop of Hierapolis, by 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. [An appreciative account of the life 
and work of the late Archbishop Goodier, S.J. ] 

ETtuDES: July 20, 1939. Au Royaume du Canada, by Raymond 
Dunn. [A pleasant and sympathetic impression of Their 
Majesties’ Canadian visit from the point of view of a French 
Canadian. | 

MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEartT: July, 1939. Portugal To-day, 
by Irene Hernaman. [A timely and rapid review of the achieve- 
ments of Dr. Salazar. | 

NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE: June, 1939. Le Sacerdoce et le 
Sacrifice de Jésus-Christ d’aprés I’Epitre aux Hébreux, by Pére 
J. Bonsirven, S.J. [A valuable study of the Epistle to’ the 
Hebrews in what it reveals of Christ’s priesthood and sacrifice. | 

Si1cN: July, 1939. Let’s Visit the Refugees, by Father Raphael 
Vance, C.P. [A short but useful note on the relief-work of the 
Passionist Fathers in war-stricken China. ] 

STIMMEN DER ZEIT: July, 1939. Eire, by Father Edward Cahill, 
S.J. [A straightforward and objective account of the history, 
religion and national aspirations of Ireland. ] 

TABLET: July 22, 1939. The Holy See and ‘‘L’ Action Frangaise.’’ 
[Gives a clear summary of the recent history and influence of 
this French newspaper the ban upon which has now been re- 
moved by the Vatican. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1—ITALY AND FRANCE’ 


T was a happy thought of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. to 

propose a series of short volumes by ‘‘qualified spokesmen of 
the principal nations’’ on the foreign policy of their respective 
countries since the Great War. The volumes on Italy and France 
are now ready: others are in prospect, on Germany and England, 
the Soviet States and Japan. Naturally, such books will be parti- 
san: they are written from a well-defined point of view, namely, 
that of the country in question. Consequently it is no fair criticism 
to disagree with the attitude they put forward provided this be 
expressed with lucidity and a certain understanding of the prob- 
lems of other countries. The two volumes under review clearly 
fulfil this last condition. 

Dr. Pellizzi is well qualified to write in English upon the matter 
of Italian foreign policy. He is an Italian scholar with full-blooded 
national sympathies who has at the same time considerable experi- 
ence of, and sympathy with, English institutions: he has lived for 
many years in London, being the successor of Professor Edmund 
Gardner in the Italian chair at University College. His brief re- 
view of pre-War history contains some interesting points. The 
best that can be said, he considers, of the ‘‘parliamentary’’ Govern- 
ments of Italy, especially between 1874 and the Great War, is that 
they managed to rule the country irrespective of Parliament and 
People. Rightly he emphasizes the fact that Italians have always 
been concerned ‘‘either in undertakings of a universal or ‘super- 
national’ character (as, for example, the Roman Empire, the 
Catholic Church, the late medieval system of banking and com- 
merce, the Renaissance), or in fairly small political units and 
Governments’’: the idea of a strongly centralized State was alien 
to them and they were ‘‘among the last peoples to adopt it.’” We 
are reminded that 13 per cent of the Italians mobilized were killed 
during the War, whereas our own figure was 11.95, though this 
comparison is followed by the debatable assertion that the War 
was decided at the battle of Vittorio Veneto. 

An interesting analysis of the personality of Mussolini is worth 
close reading. He came from Socialism, which he thoroughly 
understood. He has never entirely repudiated it ‘‘as a criticism 
of the economic structure of modern society; but he has long lost 

1 Ambassadors at Large: (1) Italy. By Professor Camillo Pellizzi. Pp. xii, 


224; (2) France. By Wladimir D’Ormesson. Pp. xviii, 228. London: Long- 
mans. Price, 6s. each. 1939. 
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any faith in it as a constructive idea. He claims that Fascism 
is the constructive trend which must follow upon a guarded ac- 
ceptance of the Socialist criticism.’’ He is not a man of force (the 
Italian word ‘‘forza’’ refers normally to moral strength): indeed, 
we are told that Mussolini ‘‘dislikes the use of mere force for the 
purpose of bringing about a new order, either national or inter- 
national, and he does not believe in its effectiveness.’’ Above all 
a realist, he could co-operate with the League of Nations while 
believing, in the words of Signor Scialoja, that it was a place 
‘twhere English and French was spoken in all languages’’: and, 
though needing to suppress Russian intervention in his own 
country, he was able to establish normal, and almost friendly, re- 
lations with the Soviet as soon as the Communist movement in 
Italy was at an end. 

Italy’s problems as a ‘‘Have-not’’ country are lucidly exposed: 
they will be an ‘‘eye-opener’’ to the majority of Englishmen. In 
the ‘‘peak-year,’’ 1913, 872,000 Italians emigrated, more than 
400,000 of them to the United States: recent developments in 
Libya and the establishment of 200,000 colonists in Abyssinia 
show that the problem of surplus population still exists and is being 
faced. Dr. Pellizzi’s account is frank, thorough and sympathetic. 
With one or two statements it would not be difficult to quarrel. 
He speaks of the ‘‘pacifism’’ which is intrinsic in the Church’s doc- 
trines: this is an unfortunate expression, for love of peace is very 
different from ‘‘pacifism’’ in its modern acceptance. Events of the 
past week have shown that he is over-optimistic in declaring that 
the ‘‘problem of the South Tirol’’ is no longer an actual one. His 
judgment upon the Axis is guarded, and in any case he puts the 
blame for it on France and Britain: ‘‘for it was their diplomacy 
which built it up bit by bit.’’ Finally, he is somewhat intransigent 
when he writes that ‘‘in such questions as the German claim to 
colonies or the Italian demands under the Treaty of London there 
would be neither possibility nor reason for giving anything in 
exchange for a concession.”’ 

M. D’Ormesson is the well-known Figaro commentator on 
foreign affairs. This particular study he introduces with a sum- 
mary of the difficulties envisaged at the Peace Conferences. The 
solution was a compromise, that must be granted: and ‘‘to that 
compromise, with its attendant ambiguities, are to be traced all 
the contradictory policies which have since arisen.’’ The book 
develops rapidly into the consideration of Franco-German rela- 
tions in six successive phases. All other contacts are subsidiary. 
After the Peace Treaties, division between the three European 
allies soon made itself evident. Peace was marred—he states in 
a concluding chapter which, in the light of recent happenings, 
takes on a new significance—by the return to individualistic stand- 
points which revealed a painful lack of vision. In this he considers 
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that Italy’s responsibility was a heavy one: he does not add, 
though every Frenchman must feel it to be so, that that of Eng- 
land was heavy enough. The ebb and flow of rapprochement be- 
tween Germany and his own country is carefully traced: there 
was a golden era after Germany had entered the League and ‘‘the 
prestige of the Briand-Chamberlain-Stresemann triumvirate was 
everywhere apparent.’’ Locarno was a name of promise, though 
it was understood differently on either side: the French dreamed 
of security, the Germans of immediate concessions. The occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr he holds to have been successful and to have shown 
that it was possible to exact satisfactory reparations: curiously, 
perhaps, he considers that it paved the way for an age of happier 
relations between the two countries. 

Of M. Barthou and his policy he has a good deal to say, and 
here he is particularly interesting, since he enjoyed close contact 
with him during his term of office. He stoutly denies that Bar- 
thou’s intention was to encircle Germany: his object was first to 
clear up minor problems so that he might have a clear field for 
tackling the major one. The growth of Communism and the 
Front Populaire are examined in their effects on international re- 
lations: they had the result of detaching Belgium, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania from their previous association with France. And yet 
the Communists of France were soon national-minded, even more 
aggressively so than French conservatives. The general exposi- 
tion is admirable, lucid as one would expect from a French expert, 
and, within its self-determined limits, remarkably cogent. 

This promises to be an excellent series. We trust that the re- 
maining volumes will be soon available. Taken together, and as 
complementary one to another, they should be of distinct help 


towards the formation of an international outlook. 
J.M. 


2—WATERFORD MEN OVERSEAS ' 


HIS book is a model of what such a book should be. The 
substance of the work fully justifies the claim made for it in 
the Preface, to be ‘‘not, indeed, an adequate history of the diocese, 
but an ordered collection of material which will save the future 
historian half a lifetime of labour.’’ The whole work is char- 
acterized by a devoted care and an unusually high degree of ac- 
curacy. The Celtic or pre-Invasion and Hiberno-Norman eras are 
somewhat cursorily treated, and attention is concentrated on the 
penal and post-penal times. In his masterly Introduction Dr. 
1 Waterford and Lismore: A Compendious History of the United Dioceses. 
By Patrick Power, M.R.I.A., D.Litt., Emeritus Professor of Archzology in 
University College, Cork. Cork University Press; London: Longmans. Pp. 
402. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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Power gives a brief account of some of the most distinguished of 
all those eminent men, whose number is truly astonishing, pro- 
duced by Waterford in the seventeenth century. The quality and 
scale of their achievement makes it of far more than parochial 
interest. Indeed, to select but one aspect of this achievement, the 
reader has the impression that the theological faculties in most 
of the great continental universities in the seventeenth century 
must have been largely staffed by Waterford men! To name but 
a few of them, together with their works, there was the famous 
Franciscan, Father Luke Wadding, Professor of Dogmatic Theo- 
logy at Salamanca, author of ‘‘Annales Minorum,’’ the monumen- 
tal history of his own Order, and one of the ablest champions of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception in the controversy which 
then raged ; he was, moreover, founder of St. Isidore’s College in 
Rome, where his body now lies embalmed, and chief promoter of 
the Catholic Confederation of Kilkenny, which played such a con- 
spicuous and noble part in the Irish struggle for religious freedom. 
His cousin and namesake, Father Luke Wadding, S.J., was Pro- 
fessor of Law at Madrid and Theologian to the Inquisition, ‘‘with 
a fame for learning wide as the Spanish realms.’’ Father Peter 
Wadding, S.J., taught theology successively at Antwerp, Olmutz, 
Prague, Graz, and Louvain; his reputation as a theologian and 
Latin stylist became European, and he was elected, in 1629, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Prague. Father Ambrose Wadding, 
S.J., was Professor of Moral Theology and of Hebrew at Dillin- 
gen. Father Michael Wadding (‘‘Miguel Godinez’’), S.J., another 
member of this amazing family, was the friend of Suarez and 
author of the famous ‘‘Theologia Mystica’’ which, for two cen- 
turies, enjoyed a popularity almost equal to that of the ‘‘Imitation 
of Christ’’; but he chose for himself the life of a missionary among 
the Indians of Mexico, where he laboured with extraordinary zeal 
and amid unsurpassed hardships. Then there was the Franciscan, 
Father Peter Lombard, Professor first of Philosophy and then of 
Theology at Louvain; he was the first to detect the dangerous 
errors of du Bay (Baius) ; and later at Rome he was a member and, 
in the Pope’s absence, the Acting-Chairman, of the famous Congre- 
gation ‘‘De Auxiliis.’” Finally—to omit other eminent theologians, 
scholars, historians, preachers and writers—there was Father 
Stephen White, S.J., Professor of Theology at Ingolstadt and later 
at Dillingen. It will be seen that Dr. Power has quarried in rich 
ore. 

Four of the scholarly Appendices are particularly valuable. App. 
VII illustrates from contemporary documents the scale and rigour 
of the Cromwellian Forfeitures in the diocese. App. IX gives 
similar statistics for ‘‘Priest-hunting’’ in Waterford in 1654. The 
documentary evidence given in App. VIII manifests the conditions 
under which the training of Irish missionaries was carried on dur- 
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ing the penal era, and shows that in the seven years 1602—1609 
at a single College (that of Salamanca) no less than 25 students 
from the diocese took the missionary oath (four of these became 
Jesuits). App. XI (the ‘‘Pervert Rolls,’’ 1713—1794) illustrates 
the gradual defection, under stress of the Penal Laws, of the 
landed gentry, the class from whom, before Cromwell, the clergy 
had been mainly recruited. 

The bulk of this book, providing as it does the raw material of 
history, rather than history itself ‘‘fairly set out,’’ is for the 
scholar or professional historian rather than for the general reader ; 
but to the scholar it will be indispensable. The author is to be 


congratulated on an achievement of rare solidity and lasting value. 
A.A.S. 


3—A HISTORY OF ASCETICAL DOCTRINES’ 


HIS is an important work. Father Karl Rahner of Innsbruck 

has taken a rich and illuminating sketch of Father Marcel Vil- 
ler which appeared in Paris in 1930 with the title ‘‘La Spiritualité 
des premiers siécles chrétiens.’’ While retaining substantially the 
original text in a German version, he has provided references for 
all the statements and added a monumental bibliography to each 
section and sub-section, thus amplifying the work and bringing 
it up to date. 

In a preface the limitations of the work are frankly admitted. 
Pére Viller’s book had dealt with the patristic age (St. Maximus 
Confessor, who died in 662, is the last Greek, and St. Gregory I 
whose date of death was 604, the latest Latin treated) and was 
selective rather than comprehensive. Its author had to adapt him- 
self to the limits of the series for which he was writing: the total 
space allotted was no more than 175 small pages. Consequently, 
the work was no synthesis of patristic spirituality: Father Rahner 
maintains that ascetical studies are not yet ripe for this. But even 
in the notices of individual authors there are lacunae. The Syrian 
writers are excluded. This is unfortunate because of a possible 
Syrian influence upon the affective piety which developed in the 
West after 1150. Ephraem, for example, has much that resembles 
medieval piety: and it seems that realistic crucifixes first appeared 
in Syria and later in Southern France, where Marseilles was a 
strongly oriental city. Again, the baptismal preparation, the peni- 
tential discipline in its various phases, and in particular the Mass 
and Office, are not mentioned, though these would have had a 
large part in forming the religious life in early ages. 

Such omissions, where the work as it stands is of real value, 

1 Assese und Mystik in der Vdterzeit. By Marcel Viller, S.J., and Karl 
Rahner, S.J. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. Pp. 322. Price, 9.20 rm. (bound). 
1939. 
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call for completion. For such a completion Father Karl Rahner 
is eminently fitted. He has already to his credit a number of 
personal studies, inconspicuously indicated in the bibliographies. 
His vast reading can be deduced from the fact that he has been 
able to supply references throughout for a sketch written by 
another. German works, be it remarked, often go through an 
evolution represented by authors’ names: A; A—B; B. Such a 
process takes time. Meanwhile, this book of Viller-Rahner gives 
much information on the subject of which it treats. 

It is obviously impossible here to do more than indicate some- 
thing of its contents. The early Christians saw perfection in mar- 
tyrdom and the ascetic life as a preparation for it. As early as 
Hippolytus (fl. 220) the prayer-hours of the day were connected 
(somewhat clumsily, it must be confessed) with the moments of the 
Passion (p. 296). When the age of martyrdom seemed to pass, 
the outlook was directed towards substitutes for it ; the living death 
of the desert, for example, celibacy, and then slowly on to the 
notion of an internal death to one’s own human will. This move- 
ment, as exemplified in the monastic life, found its perfection in 
the Rule of St. Benedict. 

In those countries where the Greek tradition was strong, a more 
intellectualist attitude persisted. The dominating ideal was that 
of the quest for the vision of God. It reveals itself in Justin (2nd 
cent.), as also in Clement of Alexandria and Origen (3rd cent.): the 
last-named is treated with a welcome sympathy. Very marked was 
the influence of Neo-platonism. Man’s perfection is to be sought 
in the contemplation of divine truth. Evagrius of Pontus (fl. 380), 
who is representative of these views, would insist that every exer- 
cise of the ascetical life, even charity itself, was part of the process 
of purification which was designed to. lead to this contemplation. 
But this is not in the darkness and ecstasy of the pseudo-Denys 
(who, surprisingly, had very small influence on Greek mysticism) 
but in what approximates rather to ‘‘active contemplation’’: at 
any rate, the emphasis is not upon passivity. It would have been 
well if Father Rahner had made the nature of this contemplation 
clearer in view of his adoption of Hendrikx’s opinion that St. 
Augustine did not deal with infused contemplation. 

The writings of St. Basil and the collection of ‘‘Sayings of the 
Fathers’’ (this began in 400) produced a school of practical piety 
in which contemplation did not play an organic part. This practical 
school became important, with the discrediting of the Origenists 
(after 540). For Dorotheus (c. 600) and Theodore of Studion (fl. 
800) perfection consisted in love shown by humility and obedience 
in the coenobitic life. Contemplative life was very largely neglected 
until the Hesychiast movement of the middle fourteenth century. 

Among the well known and more important Western writers. 
Saints Benedict and Cassian are examined with insight: but St. 
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Gregory’s Moralia is treated somewhat superficially. It is a for- 
midable work, but one that will repay the labour of reading, and 
it is far more spiritual than the Homilies. Finally, Father Rahner 
departs from Viller when he accepts in its main outline the ex- 
planation proposed concerning St. Augustine in Hendrikx’s 
‘‘Augustins Verhaltnis zur Mystik.’’ Rahner’s conclusions are 
that the thought of St. Augustine appeared mystical to the Middle 
Ages because it was couched in neo-Platonic terms whereas they 
had accepted the Aristotelean theory of knowledge, but that in 
reality Augustine is not talking of infused contemplation. This 
view can be supported by strong arguments. Still, it seems more 
likely that Augustine was mistaken in what he imagined others had 
achieved or could achieve than that his own experience, because he 


equates it with that of others, was not of the highest kind. 
C.F.K. 


4—M. MARITAIN’S APOCALYPSE '* 


M MARITAIN does not write from Patmos but from San- 
e tander where, in 1934, he gave the lectures which are re- 
produced in this book, to a Spanish summer school. In 1936 the 
work appeared in French and after more than two years it has 
been translated into English. By this time some of the corners 
have been chipped off the walls of his New Jerusalem, and the 
gates thereof move more slowly upon their hinges. In brief, the 
new Christian State of the future, which is to be pluralist in com- 
position—having within it a diversity of social groupings and 
structures—secular though not secularist, and endowed with the 
notes of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity (understood in the 
author’s own manner), will probably need certain revisions, thanks 
largely to the efforts of the young men of Spain, some of whom 
may have been listening to M. Maritain in 1934. 

According to M. Maritain, the medieval mind was hampered by 
a myth, in the Sorelian sense, of ‘‘force in the service of God.”’ 
The State tended to be the instrument of the Church and so lost 
its character as a perfect society in its own order. In the future, 
this will not occur, and the State, instead of obligingly burning 
those who have been declared heretics by the Church or asserting 
roundly, with the rationalists, that there are no such things as 
heretics, will grant to the individual heretic his full liberties as a 
citizen and assure to him ‘‘the juridical status appropriate to his 
ideas and habits.’’ This notion of toleration has been formulated 
before, notably by King James II in England, and M. Maritain 
would, no doubt, appreciate the treatment of this experiment in 
the biographies both of Mr. Belloc and Major Hay. 


1 True Humanism. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by M. R. Adamson. 
Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press. Pp. xvii, 304. Price, 10s. 6d. 
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The author’s vision appears to have too many points of contact 
with France to be an ideal or truly philosophical creation. Thus, 
one of the chief tasks of the new State is to win back the masses 
to Christianity, although it would be hard to find any country 
where this is the sole object of the Church or where the Church is 
stronger among the ‘‘intellectuals’’ than it is in present-day France. 
Again, he speaks of the failure of Christianity to react to the In- 
dustrial Revolution without any reference to Wesley’s movement. 

The note of Humanism is given to the State not only by the 
principles of Toleration but also by the high value accorded to the 
human person. This is undoubtedly true, but in providing a philo- 
sophical approach to the problem of human dignity, the author 
follows a very tortuous path. Molina is made the villain of the 
piece. ‘‘Molinism,’’ we are told, ‘‘amounts to a claim for the 
creature of a share, doubtless only a share, but certainly a share, in 
the first and absolute initiative in the order of goodness and salva- 
tion’’ (p. 11). After such a definition, is it surprising that Man 
should go forth a’conquering through the post-Reformation world 
till overtaken by his destiny and the Four Horsemen? The work 
might have been more valuable had the author started with the 
account given by Bremond at the beginning of his great work: 
*‘The Church condemns exaggerations, those of Pelagians and 
semi-Pelagians on the one hand, of Calvin, Baius and Jansenius 
on the other. Between these two extremes she permits theologians 
to interpret the common dogma to their taste, to lay the stress 
where they will, to incline the balance in favour either of rigour 
or of humanity. Christian Humanism instinctively favours the 


latter.’’ 
J.H.c. 


5—THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS ' 


N the first place we must offer our respectful congratulations to 

the author on his biblical doctorate. Doctors of Sacred Scrip- 
ture are still all too rare, a sufficient proof that the degree is not 
to be won lightly, and this work itself bears witness to the high 
standard of scholarship at the Biblical Institute. It is a minute 
investigation of the evidence, a valuable addition to our Catholic 
biblical literature in English such as no future student will be able 
to neglect. It is also remarkably cheap, no doubt the result of its 
having been printed in the Vatican City. As a matter of fact, the 
print has a slightly foreign appearance, but otherwise the get-up 
is in every way good. There is rather too much use of Latin for 


1 The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews: critical problem and use 
of the Old Testament. By the Rev. William Leonard, D.D., Doct. S. Script., 
Professor of Sacred Scripture, St. Patrick’s Seminary, Sydney. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Price, 12s. 6d. : : 
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a critical work of this sort, but the author gives abundant proof 
of a careful study of the original Greek. 

It is impossible to give a detailed examination of the book; it 
must be enough to offer a general tribute of sincere praise. The 
main subject of the book, however, is that indicated by the title, 
and in regard to that it appears only right to record the impression 
that the difficulties are somewhat underestimated. At the end of 
the book (p. 387) we even find them summed up as “‘largely a 
fusillade of phantom arguments.’’ Perhaps such an expression 
would have been avoided had more time and trouble been devoted 
to setting them forth at least as effectively as do those who are 
convinced by them. 

‘‘Théologie sacerdotale: ainsi peut-on définir la doctrine 
qu’expose l’épitre aux Hébreux.’’ These are Pére Bonsirven’s 
opening words in the June number of that admirable monthly, the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, in the first of his articles on ‘‘Le 
sacerdoce et le sacrifice de Jésus-Christ d’aprés l’Epitre aux 
Hébreux.’’ In matters specifically Jewish Pére Bonsirven writes 
with unique authority ; and few will question the correctness of his 
formula for this epistle. It is significant that in the table of con- 
tents of Prof. Leonard’s work there is no such formula, nor any- 
thing like it; one cannot but suspect that he has missed, to some 
extent, the unique character of the doctrine of the epistle. If it 
is to be regarded as Pauline, it is not enough to connect the teach- 
ing in various details with that of the other epistles; it must be 
shown how St. Paul could turn to such an utterly different theme. 
It may be enough here to suggest that the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that this is the one epistle addressed to a pro- 
foundly Jewish Church; but this explanation is not offered in the 
work before us. 

Again, to anyone familiar with the other epistles, almost any 
chance sentence from Hebrews will at once appear something 
quite different: it will strike him as un-Pauline in style, and no 
amount of minute analysis will remove either this impression or 
the objective data upon which it is founded. The foreword might, 
perhaps, lead one to think that Prof. Leonard is prepared to dis- 
pute such an impression ; but when he comes more closely to grips 
with the subject (pp. 216—z218: cf. p. 386), he is prepared to ac- 
count for the style by the use of a secretary. He hardly seems to 
make full use, however, of the liberty in this matter wisely accorded 
by the Biblical Commission; and even his account of its answers 
upon the subject (pp. 3—4) leaves something to be desired. We 
should have preferred to have the official text itself. The book 
should be of much service, however, in defending those answers. 

Cid 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


HE books of the Abbé Félix Klein receive a ready welcome 

both in England and America from non-Catholics and Catho- 
lics alike; his most recent book, Le Dieu des Chrétiens (Editions 
Spes: 18.00 fr.), is a popular exposition of the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity; it is clear, it avoids dryness, it relates the mystery 
to the liturgical and devotional life of the Church. A very useful 
pendant in popular form to Father Lebreton’s standard volumes. 
Like these, it deserves translation into English. 


BIBLICAL. 


Father Eric Burrows, S.J., whose death in an accident last year 
was such a loss to his Order and to scholarship, had been working 
for some time upon the star-lore of the Babylonians and the use 
which might be made of it for the interpretation of certain por- 
tions of the Old Testament. His book, The Oracles of Jacob and 
Balaam (B.O. & W.: 12s. 6d.), which was complete at the time 
of his death, is the third in the new Bellarmine Series. It deals 
with the Blessings of Jacob (Gen. xlix, 3—27) and explains their 
imagery with the help of early ideas about the Zodiac. That so 
much learning should be lavished on a mere score of verses is no 
waste, for this short poem influenced the Oracles of Balaam (Numb. 
xxllli—iv); and later Messianic prophecies such as the Virgo of 
Isaiah and Micah’s reference to Bethlehem are shown to have been 
affected by the pictorial element in these earlier Oracles. The re- 
sults of this investigation are many and widespread, though the 
reader—such is the terseness of the style—may sometimes have 
to look for them in footnotes where they lie like drifting spars in 
a backwater while the main stream goes surging onwards. Thus 
(p. 91, n. 2) ‘‘according to our results the arguments for an exilic 
date of this prophecy (Micah) are invalid’’: cf. p. 11, n. 2; p. 16, 
N. 3; Pp. 95, n. 1, where the over-hasty scepticism of the critics is 
exposed. The short note on the Star of the Magi will be of great 
interest to many not so fully conversant with the niceties of Old 
Testament scholarship. The star is identified with the comet 
which was seen “‘in the East’’ on August 26th in 12 B.c. It is 
well known to many of Father Burrows’s friends that he was pre- 
pared to defend this dating with many arguments, historical and 
exegetical, and was in no way inclined to alter history to suit his 
own astronomical exegesis. Some idea of the thoroughness of the 
work may be gained from the fact that the Scriptural Index carries 
references to no less than 25 books of the Old Testament, though 
the thesis is concerned with some 24 verses of a single chapter of 
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Genesis. The book is certainly one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to Old Testament studies published in English during the 
past twenty years. 


SCRIPTURAL. 


Father Lattey has done so much to popularize Scripture study 
and in particular the knowledge of the writings of St. Paul, that 
it is entirely fitting that we should welcome from his pen a study 
of that Saint. St. Paul (U.S.A., Bruce; London, Coldwell: 
8s. 6d.) is not so much a biography as an attempt to analyse the 
teaching of the Apostle of the Gentiles and to present it in clear, 
untechnical language: and those who are acquainted with Father 
Lattey, either as lecturer or writer, will not need to be assured that 
the work will serve as an introduction to a study of the Pauline 
Epistles, whilst more advanced students will find no little help 
from Father Lattey’s elucidation of many problems. It should be 
pointed out that this is not a detailed commentary such as the 
standard work of Pére Prat, but a less ambitious—though, need- 
less to say, entirely scholarly—treatment of the general principles 
of Paul’s doctrine. After a first part which is largely introductory, 
setting the background for the man and briefly suggesting his 
qualities and the method of his writing, three remaining parts, 
‘“‘Christ,’’ ‘‘The Church”’ and ‘‘The Christian,’’ deal with the doc- 
trines which, either from their content or their treatment, we tend 
to regard as exclusively Pauline, though they are no more than 
complementary to the remainder of the New Testament writings. 
The whole is marked by that wealth of Scriptural erudition which 
Father Lattey wields so effectively and though, at times, the 
treatment is unexpectedly brief, this does help towards clarity— 
an especially important consideration in dealing with St. Paul. 


DocTRINAL. 


A second volume of Father Nicholas O’Rafferty’s Instructions on 
Christian Doctrine deals with the theology of The Sacraments 
(Coldwell: 12s.). Like the preceding volume which was concerned 
with the Apostles’ Creed, it is to a large extent an adaptation of 
the Italian works of Father Ildephonsus Bressanvido, O.F.M. It 
is a full work of instruction which treats both of the moral and 
dogmatic aspects of the Sacraments: its language is clear and 
free from theological idiom even if at times it reads like a transla- 
tion. Its chapters on the Eucharist and Penance are thorough and 
complete. It should prove most useful to those who are engaged 
in religious instruction. 


APOLOGETICAL. 


We often feel the need of some modern statement of the tradi- 
tional arguments for the existence of God to put into the hands 
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of those unfortunates who, with all the good will in the world, 
have been disturbed by the ‘‘modern,”’’ i.e., nineteenth-century, 
materialistic, ‘‘scientific’’ attack on the theistic position. Mr. 
Belloc has, once again, placed us in his debt by producing such a 
work. A small, reasonably cheap statement of The Question and 
the Answer (Longmans: 3s. 6d.) contains all that is sufficient, 
given the always necessary Grace, to satisfy the man of good will 
that his difficulties are without foundation. As ever, Mr. Belloc 
puts the objections rather better than the best of the agnostics, and 
meets them with a clarity and cogency rather more effective than 
is to be found in the general run of Catholic apologias. Starting 
with ‘‘The Great Question’? and admitting that for many a 
‘*modern’’ the traditional statement of such arguments as those 
from Causality or Design has lost much of its force, he proceeds 
from the bare minimum which the fact of reason and logic provide, 
to rebuild the whole structure of Christian belief, arguing that, 
when the existence of God has been agreed to, we cannot stop 
there. Natural religion is insufficient: left to himself and his un- 
aided reason, man fails again and again. He has then a need, and 
a more or less explicit desire for that further knowledge which 
can come only through revelation. The possibility of that revela- 
tion, the possibility of finding it, the means whereby it may be 
discovered to exist—all these are next considered and shown to 
lead inevitably to the Catholic Church. A book to know and to 
recommend to those who are either troubled in faith or would be 
glad to find some assurance that the blind mechanism which Science 
worships is only the beginning and not the end of the story. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


There are those who value, and others who deplore the existence 
of books which provide heaps of ‘‘objections’’ for scholastic pur- 
poses. The former will welcome while the latter may shudder at 
the sixth volume of Circulus Philosophicus (Marietti: 20.00 1.) in 
which Father Cesare Carbone, Professor in a South Italian semin- 
ary, continues to pile up objections against the main theses of philo- 
sophy, confining himself this time to those that can be urged against 
Scholastic Ethics. Even granted that there is something artificial 
and heavy about such a production, it will be a boon to the harassed 
student. 

HomMILETIC. 


Many who are acquainted with the earlier sermon volumes of Mgr. 
Tihamer Toth, the celebrated Hungarian preacher and until his 
recent death Coadjutor Bishop of Veszprimia, will welcome a fur- 
ther addition to the series. The Risen Christ (Herder: 8s. 6d.) 
contains a number of sermons on the Resurrection as well as a 
sequence of talks on our Blessed Lady. The sermons are packed 
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with sound doctrine, apt illustrations and useful thoughts: their 
outlook is fresh and attuned to the difficulties of to-day. The Eng- 
lish version would seem to be adequate if on occasions a trifle 
stilted. 

In Looking on Jesus (America Press: $1.00) Father Paul L. 
Blakely, S.J., has gathered together the brief commentaries on the 
Sunday Gospels which he contributed formerly to the columns of 
America. These are short and simple, suitable for a ten minutes’ 
address but capable of being developed further. Father Blakely 
preached for twenty years in a humble church on New York’s east 
side to a congregation that was half-foreign: he has, therefore, 
considerable experience of the simple spoken word. 


PATRISTIC. 


Father Maurice Bévenot’s study from original sources which was 
published last year with the title St. Cyprian’s ‘‘De Unitate,’’ chap. 
4 in the Light of the Manuscripts, now becomes the fourth volume 
of the new Bellarmine series and is issued by Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne for the price of 7s. 6d. The work was reviewed in 
detail in the October number for 1938 (pp. 374—375) and needs 
little more than the barest mention here. The passages which it 
examines are of the greatest importance since they concern the 
primacy of the Pope. Father Bévenot shows not only that the 
‘“‘primacy text’’ was written by St. Cyprian himself, but also that 
it was the earlier of the two texts we possess. The argument is 
intricate and involves close reading, but the work is indispensable 
for the advanced student of patrology and apologetics. It has 
thrown new light upon an old and complicated problem. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


A neat French collection called ‘‘Cathedra Petri’? groups to- 
gether the Encyclicals of recent Pontiffs under such attractive head- 
ings as ‘‘La Patrie et la Paix’’ and ‘‘L’Action Catholique.’’ The 
latest volume on Le Sacré Coeur (Desclée: 24.00 fr.) gives, as its 
name suggests, a French version, with analysis and notes, of all 
the Papal letters which have to do with this devotion. The book 
is admirably produced and the notes provide quite an exposition, 
historical and doctrinal, of the devotion which will be found of 
value. At the end of the book are given the Mass of the Feast, 
in French and Latin, together with litanies and acts of consecra- 
tion. The volume is arranged by Pére Paul Galtier, S.J. 


ASCETICAL. 
A third edition of The Religious Life (B.O. & W.: 5s.), by the 
late Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., will be found welcome and useful 
by those who require a brief conspectus of the historical develop- 
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ment of the different types of religious life, from the origins and 
the primitive rules to the twentieth century. It is a pity that the 
opportunity was not taken of adding an appendix concerning the 
most recent developments in England and elsewhere in the last 
twenty years. 

Non-CATHOLIC. 


With the Psalmist who said: ‘‘Dixi; nunc coepi,’’ we all find 
ourselves constantly in need of Starting Afresh (Longmans: 
2s. 6d.), and the Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the Rev. 
W. P. G. (‘‘Pat’’) McCormick, has many stimulating and inspir- 
ing things to say in these talks. There is nothing strikingly 
original in them, and whilst they lack the clear-cut outline which 
is given to corresponding essays by Catholic writers, through the 
possession of a clear-cut body of doctrine accepted by all probable 
readers, there is nothing in any way heterodox in what Mr. 
McCormick says and nothing that will not help any Christian of 
whatever shade of opinion. One of the best things in the book is 
a series of answers suggested by Miss Dorothy Sayers as repre- 
senting the average Christian’s view of the doctrines of his re- 
ligion. Thus: ‘‘Q. What is faith? R. Resolutely shutting your 
eyes to scientific fact.’’ And again: ‘‘ ‘Original Sin’ means that 
anything we enjoy doing is wrong.’’ But Mr. McCormick does 
far more than to show the falsity of such views. 

From the pen of an Anglican who has shown in another work 
the high degree of his orthodoxy comes An Introduction to the 
Ignatian Exercises (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d.) which the author, the Rev. 
Hubert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D., describes in the sub-title as ‘‘a hand- 
book for retreat conductors.’’ That Dr. Box is seeking to get at 
the real meaning and purpose of the Exercises and has not merely 
brought out a book of pious thoughts, is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that he spends far more time commenting on and explaining 
the Annotations, Additions, Methods of Prayer, Rules for the 
Discernment of Spirits, etc., than in developing the Exercises of 
the different weeks. So often students of the Exercises are in- 
clined to treat the elaborate rules given by St. Ignatius for the 
guidance of director and exercitant as almost superfluous. For 
that reason alone, apart from the valuable comments on many 
points which the author makes or quotes, this short book can be 
heartily recommended. 


HISTORICAL. 


M. Jean d’Eudeville shows, in 1912 (Editions Spes: 12.00 fr), 
how already two years before the Great War the stage was set 
for an international conflict. The Mediterranean was seething ; 
Agadir was followed by the conquest of Tripoli and Franco- 
Italian complications. Haldane’s mission to Berlin and the subse- 
quent meeting of the two emperors in the Baltic were of small 
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avail. The Balkan crisis was never really resolved by the ambas- 
sadors’ conference at St. James’s, and it was in the Balkans that 
the pistol shot was fired which was to be a prelude to world conflict. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Belsunce (Editions Spes: 12.00 fr.) is the story of the Jesuit, a 
convert from Protestantism, who was persuaded, while suffering 
from ill-health, to devote his life to work as a member of the 
diocesan clergy, and was soon made Bishop of Marseilles. From 
then onwards his activity is bound up with the plague-stricken 
seaport. M. Armand Praviel mingles edifying biography with a 
Defoe-like account of the pestilence-swept Marseilles. The 
picaresque theme is set off by the glamour, sordidness and 
authentic accent of the Midi. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


It has been stated recently that in England and the United States 
Catholics ‘‘are some four times more urbanized than the general 
population.’’ As far as this country is concerned, the historical 
reasons for it are sufficiently obvious. In America the process of 
urbanization is apparently even more complete, so that it is of 
particular interest to discover what is being done to extend the 
Church through the vast country districts of North America. A 
Better Rural Life (J. F. Wagner: 12s.), by the Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., contains much valuable information on this 
subject. Indeed, it gives almost too much—with its condensed 
summaries from various rural dioceses and from the different 
Governmental agencies. In less than 300 pages it covers every 
phase of country life, including statistics of rural crime, rural re- 
creations and rural health, in addition to a special chapter on 
religious instruction for the ‘‘religiously under-privileged children’’ 
of the land. But, though it is stiff reading, we have to remember 
that its author is dealing with the problems of an entire continent. 
One topic of great interest is that of Catholic emigrants, who 
consisted chiefly of Irish and Germans. ‘‘The former went pre- 
dominantly to the cities, the latter kept a better balance between 
city and country. The limited number of the Irish who went to the 
country simply drifted out to the wide open spaces, and not a few 
of them were lost to the Church. The Germans commonly went 
in groups and formed colonies.’’ One of the reasons for the failure 
of various schemes to organize Irish settlement in the West was 
the opposition of Archbishop Hughes of New York. An extra- 
ordinary incident which occurred in March, 1857, is mentioned in 
the text. At a meeting to encourage this settlement, addressed 
by Father Trecy, the Archbishop, ‘‘who had been present in the 
gallery, quite unrecognized in muffler and overcoat, arose and in 
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a rambling talk made it understood that his views were little in 
harmony with Father Trecy’s.’’ The Archbishop’s words, we are 
informed, left their mark and ‘‘the awe-struck audience then retired 
in profound silence.’’ More recent developments, described in this 
book, such as the ‘‘motor mission’’ and the vocational schools, are 
impressive. So also is the work of what is called the 4-H Club, 
known as ‘‘an organization for farm boys and girls, that is fostered 
by the Government.’’ This has its National Creed, a Club Em- 
blem (the four-leaved clover) and an Official Pledge, and can boast 
of a membership of a million. It appears to be a strange but 
thoroughly useful rural society. 


VERSE. 


It is no small achievement to have produced over a hundred and 
fifty Sonnets on the Psalms (B.O. & W.: 5s.), and Father Canice 
Donleavy, their author, is to be congratulated on that achievement. 
Inevitably, in such a mass of sonnets, there will be much that is 
strained and mechanical, and though Father Donleavy shows at 
times a command of poetical vocabulary and no small technical 
skill in surmounting the difficulties of the form he has chosen, the 
book remains a tour de force rather than a contribution to genuine 
religious poetry. 

FICTION. 


A novel about modern Germans which does not mention wars 
and rumours of wars, Jewish problems or Nazi propaganda seems 
an impossibility. Yet that is but a small part of the achievement 
of Elisabeth (Coldwell: 6s. 6d.), flawlessly translated from the 
German of Michael Becker by Dorothy Henkel. In one sense, 
the country that provides the background to this exquisite piece 
of work is irrelevant, and yet only a German, we believe, could 
have achieved that effect of a moving tenderness that never lapses 
into the sentimental, of an ever-present spirit of Catholic faith 
and piety that is too profound to be merely pious, of a delicate 
handling of the most intimate themes that is never anything but 
utterly chaste and reverent. True, this story of the wooing and 
wedding of Elisabeth’s parents, of the beginnings of her life, 
her birth, early years, first romantic love, complete love of 
maturity and the heart-breaking story of the frustration of that 
love, has passages which the profane would seize on with prurient 
joy and the puritanical condemn as improper. But to the clean 
of heart the reading of such a work ought to be a true catharsis, 
purging their minds of much of the regrettable ‘‘suggestiveness”’ 
with which the modern reaction from a mistaken prudishness has 
profaned the mystery of sex—a mystery which St. Paul sees as a 
figure of the union of Christ and His Church. For in this work 
the deepest experiences of life are always presented as they should 
be presented, as manifestations of the eternally creative Spirit of 
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God, lit up by passages from the Church’s great liturgical prayers, 
the pure water of nature waiting transformation into the wine 
of the supernatural life. The publisher (who deserves our thanks 
for making such a book accessible to us) says of it that ‘‘it is a 
book that will not easily be forgotten.’’ Let us pray that this 
may be true—not merely in the superficial sense, but in the deeper 
sense that those who read it may never forget the profound les- 
sons it contains of the richness and inexhaustible fertility of the 
Church’s sacramental system and the abiding truth that only 
through selfless love can come the full satisfaction of all desire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Father John Fitzsimons and Mr. Paul McGuire, the joint-editors 
of Restoring All Things (Sheed & Ward: 6s.), have set out to 
produce a ‘‘guide to Catholic Action,’’ and those who are still 
seeking for guidance in that uncharted region will find much in 
the book that is truly helpful. After general chapters on the re- 
lation which must exist between Catholic Action and the Mystical 
Body and again on the inspiration to be drawn from the Liturgy, 
we are shown the place of the priest in what is primarily a lay 
apostolate. ‘‘But the place of the priest in Catholic Action is not 
merely something negative,’’ and the writer of the chapter goes 
on to show how Catholic Action depends on its priests. We are 
then given sketches of the practical working of Catholic Action 
in Italy, Belgium and France. Many will be surprised to learn 
that it is no modern invention, having its beginnings in Italy as 
early as 1865, and owing far more than we realized to the active 
interest of Pius X, both as Patriarch of Venice and as Supreme 
Pontiff. In this chapter the authors have had the advantage of be- 
ing able to make use of hitherto unpublished writings, including a 
speech on Catholic Action made by the then Patriarch of Venice, 
in which it is interesting to see foreshadowings of much that we 
have come to regard as almost entirely the conception of Pius XI. 
A concluding chapter on ‘‘Formation Technique’”’ gives guiding 
principles for the help of those who want to know how to get going. 
This book should be of great help, both in providing the necessary 
inspiration and also in making definite and concrete what has 
hitherto been, perhaps, somewhat nebulous and ill-defined. 

Les lectures des jeunes, by Canon Pradel (Téqui: 12.00 fr), is 
the work of an experienced educationalist, the head of the Ecole 
Massillon. The value of reading, how to get the best from it, as 
well as the dangers, general and specific, connected with it are 
dealt with. One of the most interesting parts of the book is that 
which suggests a way of creating a taste for reading. Though 
much of the detail, naturally, applies to France there is much wise 
insight and human sympathy and understanding that will make 
the book useful to many educators outside France. 
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